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CHALLENGE TO LIBERAL THOUGHT 


Joun Dewex 


In Fortune 


= is probably no_ better 
way to realize what philosophy is 
about when it is living, not anti- 
quarian, than to ask ourselves what 
criterions and what aims and ideals 
should control our educational pol- 
icies and undertakings. Such a ques- 
tion, if it is systematically fol- 
lowed out, will bring to light 
things that are morally and intellec- 
tually fundamental in the direction 
of human affairs. It will disclose 
differences and conflicts that are 


basic in society as it now exists. 
It will give concrete and definite 
meaning to problems and principles 
that are remote and abstract when 
they are presented in terms of phil- 


osophical systems isolated from 
human needs and human struggles. 
For this reason the present campaign 
of assault upon what is modern 
and new in education is to be 
welcomed even by those who 
believe its tendency is thoroughly 
reactionary. It has to be faced, and 
facing it will bring to light beliefs 
that have too long been kept in 
the dark. For it is true in education 
as elsewhere that the Great Bad 
is the mixing together of things 
that are contrary and opposed. The 
drawing of lines that is now going 


on will not only serve to clear 
up confusion in our educational 
estate but will tend to breathe 
life into the dead bones of phil- 
osophy. 

We are told that scientific sub- 
jects have been encroaching upon 
literary subjects, which alone are 
truly humanistic. We are told that 
zeal for the practical aad utilitarian 
has resulted in displacement of a 
liberal education by one that is 
merely vocational, one that narrows 
the whole man down to that fraction 
of this being concerned with making 
a living. We are told that the whole 
tendency is away from the humane 
to the materialistic, from the per- 
manently rational to the temporarily 
expedient—and so on. Now curi- 
ously enough it happens that some 
of us who disagree radically with 
the reasons given for criticizing 
our present system and equally rad- 
ically with the remedy that is urged, 
agree that the present system (if 
it may be called a system) is so lack- 
ing in unity of aim, material, and 
method as to be something of a 
patchwork. We agree that an over- 
loaded and congested curriculum 
needs simplification. We agree that 
we are uncertain as to where we 
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are going and where we want to 
go, and why we are doing what 
we do. 

In many details our criticisms 
of the present state of education 
do not differ widely from those of 
the critics whose fundamental 
premises and aims are in sharp oppo- 
sition to ours. The standpoint from 
which criticisms are made and the 
direction in which reform is urged 
are, however, worlds apart. The 
issue is taking shape. We agree 
as to the absence of unity. We 
differ profoundly from the belief 
that the evils and defects of our 
system spring from excessive atten- 
tion to what is modern in human 
civilization—sc ience, technology, 
contemporary social issues and prob- 
lems. Rather we rest our own critical 
estimate of the present educational 
situation upon a belief that the 
factors that correspond to what is 
living in present society, the factors 
that are shaping modern culture, 
are either confusedly smothered by 
excessive attention to the old or are 
diverted into channels in which 
they become technical and relatively 
illiberal in comparison with what 
they would be if they were given 
the central position. 

Vocational and practical education 
was illiberal in Greece because it 
was the training of a servile class. 
Liberal education was liberal in 
Greece because it was the way of 
life enjoyed by a small group who 
were free to devote themselves to 
higher things. There was justifica- 
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tion in existing conditions for the 
Greek who distinguished between 
activities that were the manifesta- 
tion of rational insight or science 
and those that were the expression 
of irrational routine. But there is 
no excuse for such a view at the 
present time. There is now more 
natural science involved in the con- 
duct of our industry than there 
is anything nearly resembling science 
in the conduct of our political and 
social affairs. 

The problem of going ahead 
instead of going back is then a 
problem of liberalizing our technical 
and vocational education. The av- 
erage worker has little or no aware- 
ness of the scientific processes 
embodied in the work he carries 
on. What he does is often to him 
routine and mechanical. To this 
extent the diagnosis the critics make 
of the present vocational education 
is correct in too many cases. But 
their reactionary remedy involves 
fixation of just that which is bad 
in the present system. Instead of 
seeking an education that would 
make all who go to school aware 
of the scientific basis of industrial 
processes, they would draw the 
lines still more sharply between 
those who receive a 


and the much smaller number who 
enjoy a liberal education—after the 
Greek literary model. A truly liberal, 
and liberating, education would re- 
fuse today to isolate vocational train- 
ing on any of its. levels from a 


vocational | 
training, deliberately kept illiberal, | 
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continuous education in the social, 
moral, and scientific contexts within 
which wisely administered callings 
and professions must function. 
Language is still fundamentally 
important in education. But the 
notion that language, linguistic skills 
and studies can be used for the 
same ends and by the same methods 
under contemporary conditions as 
in Greek, Alexandrian, or medi- 
eval times is as absurd in principle 
as it would be injurious in practice 
were it adopted. The attempt to 
reestablish linguistic skills and 
materials as the center of education, 
and to do it under the guise of “ed- 
ucation for freedom” or a “liberal” 
education, is directly opposed to 
all that democratic countries cherish 
as freedom. The idea that an ade- 
quate education of any kind can 
be obtained by means of a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of a hundred 
books, more or less, is laughable 
when viewed practically. A five-foot 
bookshelf for adults, to be read, 
reread, and digested at leisure 
throughout a lifetime, is one thing. 
Crowded into four years and dealt 
out in fixed doses, it is quite another 
thing. In theory and basic aim, 
however, it is not funny. For it 
marks a departure from what is 
sound in the Greek view of knowl- 
edge as a product of intelligence 
exercised at first hand. It marks 


reversion to the medieval view of 
dependence upon the final author- 
ity of what others had found out— 
or supposed they had found out. 

It is no mere accident that con- 
tinental Europe, which is now the 
most disturbed portion of the world 
and the source of tragic disturb- 
ance everywhere else, is just that 
part that has stuck most closely to 
the educational philosophy we are 
now being urged to go back to. 
Continental Europe and Germany 
in particular has been the home 
of the practices and the philosophy 
based on strict separation between 
science as technical and ever chang- 
ing and morals conceived in terms 
of fixed, unchanging principles. If 
the name “New World” applies 
to the American scene, it is because 
we have the task of bringing into 
cooperative union the things that 
the philosophy and the education 
to which we are being urged to 
return have kept divided. 

The most immediate human 
problem of our age is to effect 
a trans:ocmation of the immense re- 
sources the new technology has put 
in our hands into positive instru- 
ments of human being. The con- 
tribution that the reactionary 
philosophy makes is to urge that 
technology and science are intrin- 
sically of an inferior and illiberal 
nature! 


John Dewey needs no identification. Re- 
ported from Fortune, XXX (August, 1944), 
155-57, 180-90. 





BALLYHOO AT ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE 


Siwney Hook 


In the New Leader 


JVo enterprise in the history of 


American education has provoked 
more interest and attention than the 
new curriculum at St. John’s Col- 
lege at Annapolis, Maryland. In 
books and radio broadcasts, in edi- 
torials and news stories, in effusions 
of columnists and in articles of aca- 
demic journals, the St. John’s pro- 
gram has been acclaimed as a sure 
cure for our major educational ills. 
Leading spokesmen have gone even 
further. They have contended that 
the cultural and social crisis of our 
times is a direct consequence of our 
faulty educational system and that 
only its radical transformation along 
the lines of the St. John’s program 
can assure us of a good society. 

For all of their love of the classi- 
cal tradition and the medieval syn- 
thesis, the organizing spirits behind 
this new program have not hesitated 
to use every device of publicity and 
salesmanship — so characteristic of 
the modern world they deplore—to 
put their ideas across. And they have 
largely succeeded. Their one indis- 
putable merit is to have shocked 
educators and intelligent laymen 
into an awareness of the acute im- 
portance of educational issues. 

It is essential at the outset to un- 
derstand that the new curriculum is 
not an “experiment” in education. 
An experiment is an organized pro- 
cedure designed to test an hypothe- 
sis about which we are in doubt 
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by observation of the results. The 
best type of experiment is checked 
by a control. Such procedure has 
often been followed to determine 
the relative merits of educational 
projects. It has conspicuously not 
been done at St. John’s College. And 
for a very good reason—from the 
point of view of those who have 
devised its curriculum. They be- 
lieve that the superiority of the St. 
John’s program can be demonstrated 
by argument and that the conclu- 
sions of such demonstrations are 
more certain than the merely prob- 
able findings of a controlled experi- 
ment. 

Merely a bare handful of students 
had completed the new curriculum 
at St. John’s in 1941 when the draft 
and the war began to play ducks 
and drakes with the program. The 
most recent catalog of St. John’s 
College admits that it is not on the 
approved list of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the accrediting 
agency which operates in its region, 
whose imprimatur is withheld un- 
til certain minimum conditions 
have been met. The Association has 
not been able to act on St. John’s 
because, until now, it has not pro- 
duced enough material to assess. 
Since 1941, like other colleges, St. 
John’s has suffered serious losses in 
students and faculty. It has yet to 
graduate a normal class. 
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Under the circumstances one 
would have expected a certain dif- 
fidence and modesty in advancing 
claims on what has been achieved. 
Nonetheless, President Stringfellow 
Barr of St. John’s, who acts as the 
Fuller brush man of the institution, 
maintained a few months ago that 
six years of experience with its cur- 
riculum “have convinced us that St. 
John’s may serve as a model for 
the reorganization of liberal educa- 
tion in the United States.” 

The St. John’s curriculum is an 
all prescribed four-year program of 
study. It is designed not for pre- 
cocious or superior students only, 
but for the average run of students 
whose capacities fit the normal curve 
of distribution. It is open to 15-year- 
olds who have completed the second 
year of high school. The heart of 
the curriculum consists in the study 
of a hundred great books which, 
in the eyes of those who have de- 
vised the curriculum, constitute the 
grand classical tradition in western 
thought. Only two books published 
in the 20th century are on the list 
—both in mathematics. The great 
books are studied in various ways. 
In small seminars, meeting twice a 
week, in daily tutorials in language 
and mathematics, in laboratories 
where the student familiarizes him- 
self with the instruments and ex- 
periments related to the scientific 
classics on the list. Once a week the 
entire college attends in a body a 
formal lecture on some topic which 
may or may not be connected with 
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the reading. The books are read in 
order, the earliest ones first. They 
are not sampled or perused in part 
but, so the President of St. John’s 
assures us, are read from cover to 
cover. The curriculum is identical 
for everybody and every student is 
studying the same subject through 
the same book at the same time as 
every other student in his partic- 
ular class year. 

Why should a liberal arts college 
prescribe an identical course of study 
for four years for everybody inde- 
pendently of prior preparation and 
varying capacities, interests, and 
special needs as these are revealed 
in the process of instruction? The 
argument most often advanced for 
it contains a palpable fallacy. Mark 
Van Doren, who has just published 
a book in defense of the St. John’s 
program, writes: “If liberal educa- 
tion is, it is the same for everybody; 
the training it requires, in addition 
to being formal, should be homo- 
geneous through four years—if the 
best is known, there is no student 
whom it will not fit, and each 
should have all of it.” 

What this says is that if we know 
what the end of education should 
be, then the means in every case 
must be the same no matter how 
different the individuals whom we 
are to educate. This is like saying 
that since the aim of medicine is to 
produce health for everybody, if the 
best diet is known, there is no in- 
dividual whom it will not fit, and 
each should have all of it. In medi- 
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cine an argument of this kind is an 
unfailing mark of a quack. 

What is the content and subject 
matter of the St. John’s curriculum? 
An examination of the backbone of 
the curriculum—the great books— 
shows that it is predominately clas- 
sical and traditional. Not a single 
book on or about or since the First 
World War is on the list. It is a 
monstrous pedagogic error on the 
part of St. John’s educators to re- 
gard the study of present-day ma- 
terials as irrelevant to proper edu- 
cation. To understand totalitarian- 
ism, for example, our students 
should read not only great books of 
the past but some bad books of the 
present, perhaps large parts of Hit- 
ler’s Mein Kampf. They might, with 
profit, see selected moving pictures 
and plays, even pore over old news- 
papers—all as a directed part of 
their study, and all taboo on the 
St. John’s plan. 

The catalog of St. John’s College 
explicitly states that the proper ob- 
ject of the liberal arts is “man and 
the world.” Not ancient man and 
the ancient world, nor modern man 
and the modern world, but simply 
“man and the world.” The writings 
of all the spokesmen for St. John’s 
show clearly that they accept the 
view that man has an essential na- 
ture which cannot change and that 
the truth about man, as distinct 
from opinion, consists in knowledge 
of his essential nature and what 
logically follows from it. All of 
them are firmly convinced that the 
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classic tradition should constitute 
the substance of college studies be- 
cause it is a great storehouse of 
truths which provide answers to the 
perennial problems of human life 
and destiny. 

Leave the dubious metaphysics 
aside. Grant for the moment that 
there are perennial problems and 
even truths. Why cannot they 
emerge from a consideration of the 
important issues of our age? Grant 
that the proper study of a liberal 
arts program should be man and 
the world. The St. John’s program 
would still be educationally un- 
sound. For whatever the alleged 
advantages of a curriculum organ- 
ized around the materials of the 
past, they can also be won by an 
intelligent analysis of modern cul- 
ture. The enormous differential 
gain in the latter approach is that 
the knowledge and values which 
emerge from inquiries into the mas- 
sive and dramatic problems of our 
times have a definite relevance to 
the perennial task of making life 
better here and now. 

One of the assumptions made by 
the defenders of the curriculum of 
St. John’s is that the hundred great 
books exhibit only one tradition 
whose acceptance is a prerequisite, 
if not a guarantee, of intelligent be- 
lief in democracy. The truth is that 
the hundred books do not express 
one tradition, but many different 
ones. The Greek tradition is quite 
different from the medieval Chris- 
tian one. Tradition is more than a 
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matter of books. Even the same 
books, interpreted differently, can be 
shown to enter into conflicting tra- 
ditions. One devotee of St. John’s 
has boldly claimed that the resist- 
ance of the French underground is 
to be accounted for by the classical 
education its heroes received. He 
blithely disregards the obvious fact 
that the men of Vichy received pre- 
cisely the same kind of classical edu- 
cation and read the same books. It 
is interesting to observe that higher 
education, at corresponding levels 
in totalitarian countries like Ger- 
many, Italy, and France, was closer 
to the curriculum of St. John’s than 
to the system in other American 
colleges. 

Defenders of the St. John’s pro- 
gram often write as if critics of 
its program were opposed to the 
reading of great books. On many 
occasions they imply that great 
books are not read in most liberal 
colleges. The truth is that in every 
college great books are regarded as 
one of a number of materials of 
instruction. The intelligent question 
is not whether great books should 
be read but whether, as St. John’s 
educators insist, only great books 
should be read. 

One of the more startling inno- 
vations of the St. John’s curriculum 
is the prescribed reading of the his- 
torical classics in mathematics and 
science. The works of Euclid and 
Ptolemy, Kepler and Newton, Galen 
and Harvey are studied instead of 
modern systematic textbooks in 
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mathematics, physics, and biology. 
Nothing indicates so eloquently the 
dogma-ridden character of the cur- 
riculum as this approach to mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences. For 
in these disciplines, it is no exag- 
geration—nor does it betoken lack 
of piety—to say that the best con- 
tributions of the best minds can be 
presented in a more systematic, co- 
herent, and elegant way than can 
be found in the works of the great 
pioneers. Works of genius as they 
are, they are also full of false starts, 
irrelevant bypaths, and blind 
alleys. The science of our day has 
already extracted the rich ore and 
put it in a form which facilitates 
more rapid comprehension and fur- 
ther progress. In spite of the truth 
of these statements, upheld by such 
men as Richard Courant, Bertrand 
Russell, and Albert Einstein, St. 
John’s has devised its mathematical 
and scientific program in line with 
a crotchety philosophical position 
whose motto seems to be: we would 
rather be classical than right. 

In the fields of philosophy and 
social science the case for great 
books is much more persuasive. But 
the relevant question is whether 
other materials in addition to the 
great books should be used. In the 
field of literature, I know of no 
way of reading great books except 
by reading them. There is little 
difference here between the St. 
John’s curriculum and those its ad- 
vocates condemn. The dividing 
question is whether only the great 
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poems, novels, and dramas of the 
past should be read. Perhaps there 
is nothing in the 20th century that 
can be ranked with the literary pro- 
ductions of previous centuries. But 
should not students be encouraged 
to test their powers of critical judg- 
ment on the literary creators of their 
own times? The best features of the 
St. John’s program are its small 
classes and the extensive use of sem- 
inars. These, however, are not 
unique to St. John’s. 

It is undeniable that a sincere, an 
almost passionate, interest in edu- 
cation pervades the St. John’s curri- 
culum. But it is marred by a broad 
and deep streak of intellectual snob- 
bism. This is reflected in its claim 
to be the sole academic heir to the 
culture of the ages, in the number 
of relatively esoteric works selected 
for study, and in the charge that 
critics who doubt that normal stu- 
dents can thrive best in this atmos- 
phere of intellectual aestheticism 
are not true democrats and engage 
in talk that is “unconsciously fas- 
cist.” There is snobbism in a cur- 
riculum that prescribes the reading 


of books for all students which, as 


its administrators admit, its own 
faculty has not read, and which it 
has not yet learned how to teach. 
There is snobbism in a curriculum 
that sets as a requirement for a de- 
gree competence only in elementary 
calculus, but which prescribes the 
reading of books that demand com- 
petence in much more advanced 
mathematics. There is snobbism in 
a procedure that will sacrifice the 
very good because it cannot procure 
the very best. And, in the absence 
of experimental data, it is sheer in- 
tellectual arrogance to pretend that 
one particular type of curriculum is 
better able to achieve the ends of 
liberal education for all students 
than any alternative college curric- 
ulum. 

In criticizing the immoderate and 
unjustified claims of St. John’s 
College, I do not wish to appear to 
be justifying the present state of 
liberal arts education in the coun- 
try. All I have sought to establish 
is that whatever is wrong with it 
cannot be remedied by the St. 
John’s curriculum. If anything, the 
proposed cure is worse than the 
disease. 


Sidney Hook is Chairman of the Department 

of Philosophy at Washington Square College, 

New York University. Reported from the 

New Leader, XXVII (May 27, 1944), 8-9, 
(June 3, 1944), 8-10. 
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T:s2 CoMMITTEE ON AMERICAN History 1n ScHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
In American History in Schools and Colleges 


y 


< HE Committee on American 
History in the Schools and Colleges 
ot the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies has 
conducted a brief but intensive 
study of the problems involved in 
the teaching of American history. 
It has utilized not only its own 
findings but also the extensive body 
of data which has accumulated in 
recent years. Throughout this re- 
port the Committee has criticized 
practices, drawn conclusions, recom- 
mended policies, and proposed 
changes. Here it repeats some of 
these findings and states them in 
categorical form. 

AMERICAN HISTORY COURSES IN 
THE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
1. Every pupil should study Amer- 

ican history on at least three grade 
levels. 

2. Teachers of American history 
at every level from the grades to 
the graduate school should cooperate 
to determine the content of Amer- 
ican history courses. No one group 
should assume the whole respon- 
sibility. 


3. American history is now taught 
with sufficient frequency. Improve- 
ment in quality rather than increase 
ii quantity should be the major 
concern of educators and the public. 

4. History should be taught with 
its relations 


a full awareness of 


to other subjects, especially to the 
other social studies. 

5. Instruction in the social studies 
cannot be successful without the 
constant use of the library. The 
Committee therefore urges social- 
studies teachers to demand ade- 
quate libraries. The budget for 
social-studies books should at least 
equal the annual expenditure for 
equipment for physics, chemistry, 
and other sciences. 

6. The primary obligation of the 
college teacher of history is to pre- 
sent his subject in an_ interesting 
and stimulating manner. We believe 
in the value of research and pub- 
lication, but we deplore any ten- 
dency to stress research at the 
expense of good teaching. 
CONTENT OF AMERICAN HISTORY 

COURSES 

7. We recommend the selection 
of a reasonable number of topics 
and the development of each one 
fully enough to give it significance, 
rather than the meaningless enumer- 
ation of events, names, and dates. 

8. National programs and text- 
books in American history should 
stress the minimum topics, leaving 
time and space for the full and 
adequate treatment of the selected 
elements. Teachers in each local- 
ity will thus have opportunities to 
enrich the course by utilizing ma- 
terials from local and state histories 
and other sources. 
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9. Without deprecating facts or 
minimizing details, teachers of 
history should stress the more endur- 
ing values which that subject af- 
fords, namely, historical perspective, 
a sense of continuity, and the ability 
to use the historical approach in 
their teaching. 

10. Unplanned repetition of ran- 
dom details should be eliminated 
from American history courses, 
but we recognize that planned and 
orderly repetition of essential ma- 
terials is necessary and desirable. 

11. We recommend that teachers 
of American history at each grade 
level, including college, familiarize 
themselves with the materials which 
are taught at other grade levels. 
Awareness of the content which 
precedes and follows will thus en- 
able teachers to avoid needless rep- 
etition. 

12. We believe that American 
history should be so written and 
taught as to produce in the minds 
of the students a keen conscious- 
ness of the world beyond the United 
States. Our country has never been 
isolated; its contacts with other 
peoples and countries are now more 
numerous and important than ever 
before. 

13. We believe in the educational 
utility of subject organization. While 
pupils of the primary and middle 
grades have small need for such 
organization, they should learn as 
they advance up the grade scale to 
appreciate the usfeulness of subject 
categories. By the time they grad- 
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uate from high school they should 
know the general nature and content 
of each of the principal social studies. 

TRANIING OF SOCIAL-STUDIES 

TEACHERS 

14. The Committee believes that 
social-studies teachers should take 
more college and graduate courses 
in the other social sciences as well 
as in history. This recommendation 
should not be construed as a dispar- 
agement of courses in other fields. 

15. We recommend that depart- 
ments of history and of education 
cooperate in the development of 
better courses for the training of 
history teachers. 

16. We recommend that graduate 
schools and social-science depart- 
ments study the needs of social- 
studies teachers and offer courses 
designed to promote their effective- 
ness in the classroom. 

17. We recommend that certify- 
ing authorities consider the fea- 
sibility of certifying teachers for 
specific fields and for limited pe- 
riods. 

AMERICAN HISTORY IN RELATION 
TO SOCIETY 

18. Libraries, newspapers, mag- 
azines, the radio, motion pictures, 
the stage, the platform, and all other 
informal agencies which teach his- 
tcry deserve commendation for their 
efforts and encouragement to raise 
their standards. 

19. Historians and out-of-school 
agencies should cooperate for the 
purpose of improving the quality 
of historical materials which are 




















AS WE 


presented beyond the classroom. 

20. We believe that business, 
labor, and all organized groups 
should express their interest in edu- 
cation, but that they should refrain 
from dictating specific programs 
for the schools. 

21. School administrators should 
protect teachers by requiring that 
complaints be reduced to writing 
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SEE IT 


and by according teachers a full 
opportunity to be heard. 

22. State legislatures should not 
pass punitive and restrictive laws 
concerning teachers. 

23. State legislatures should not 
write the social-studies curriculum; 
it should be made by social-studies 
teachers, educational experts, and 
professors of the social sciences. 


Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies is composed 
of 14¢ members appointed by the aforemen- 
tioned organizations and directed by 
‘ Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Min- 
: nesota. Reported by special permission from 
4 American History in Schools and Colleges. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
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9. Without deprecating facts or 
minimizing details, teachers of 
history should stress the more endur- 
ing values which that subject af- 
fords, namely, historical perspective, 
a sense of continuity, and the ability 
to use the historical approach in 
their teaching. 

10. Unplanned repetition of ran- 
dom details should be eliminated 
from American history courses, 
but we recognize that planned and 
orderly repetition of essential ma- 
terials is necessary and desirable. 

11. We recommend that teachers 
of American history at each grade 
level, including college, familiarize 
themselves with the materials which 
are taught at other grade levels. 
Awareness of the content which 
precedes and follows will thus en- 
able teachers to avoid needless rep- 
etition. 

12. We believe that American 
history should be so written and 
taught as to produce in the minds 
of the students a keen conscious- 
ness of the world beyond the United 
States. Our country has never been 
isolated; its contacts with other 
peoples and countries are now more 
numerous and important than ever 
before. 

13. We believe in the educational 
utility of subject organization. While 
pupils of the primary and middle 
grades have small need for such 
organization, they should learn as 
they advance up the grade scale to 
appreciate the usfeulness of subject 
categories. By the time they grad- 
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presented beyond the classroom. 

20. We believe that business, 
labor, and all organized groups 
should express their interest in edu- 
cation, but that they should refrain 
from dictating specific programs 
for the schools. 

21. School administrators should 
protect teachers by requiring that 
complaints be reduced to writing 
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and by according teachers a full 
opportunity to be heard. 

22. State legislatures should not 
pass punitive and restrictive laws 
concerning teachers. 

23. State legislatures should not 
write the social-studies curriculum; 
it should be made by social-studies 
teachers, educational experts, and 
professors of the social sciences. 





Schools and Colleges of the American His- 
torical Association, the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association, and the National 
Council for the Social Studies is composed 
of 14 members appointed by the aforemen- 
tioned organizations and directed by 
Edgar B. Wesley of the University of Min- 
nesota. Reported by special permission from 
American History in Schools and Colleges. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. 
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and hospital service planes in their fall campaigns to finance 
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BACK THE “GO-TO-SCHOOL” CAMPAIGN 





E.izaBEtH S. JoHNSON 
In Practical Home Economics 


df MERICAN citizens have be- 
come so engrossed in their efforts 
and plans for finishing the war 
and winning the peace, that, in 
many instances, they are unaware 
of the dangers which exist today as 
a result of their growing use of 
child labor in war production and 
service occupations. Thousands of 
youngsters between the ages of 14 
and 17, eager to be doing some- 
thing to assist in the war effort and 
excited about the many opportuni- 
ties for earning their own money, 
are leaving school for full-time jobs. 
Thousands of students are spending 
from 20 to 50 hours each week in 
part-time jobs. Industrialists, mer- 
chants, businessmen, and parents, 
who amid the excitement and strain 
of wartime conditions encourage 
these youngsters to undertake jobs 
at the expense of their schooling, 
often when adult sources of labor 
have not even approached exhaus- 
tion, seem to have overlooked the 
possibility of ultimate defeat on the 
home front if the country fails in 
developing a well-educated and in- 
telligent citizenry, capable of under- 
taking the vast responsibility of fu- 
ture national and world leadership. 

Statistics best show the magni- 
tude of the 14- through 17-year-old 
labor problem. For October, 1943, 
estimates are that roughly two 
and three-quarter million boys and 
girls of this age group were work- 
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ing full- or part-time. This is three 
times the number employed at the 
time of the 1940 census and repre- 
sents approximately one in six of 
the population between 14 and 15 
years old and two in five of those 
from 16 to 17. Varying inversely 
with this increased employment of 
youngsters is the report that school 
enrolment in public high schools is 
14 percent lower than in 1940, with 
many cities reporting even larger 
decreases in school attendance. 
Despite 25 years of advancement 
in child-labor legislation and con- 
stantly improved control, wartime 
conditions have brought some seri- 
ous breakdown in legal safeguards. 
But examination of the conditions 
in certain localities and in specific 
cases reveals many evils besides the 
tremendously increased illegal em- 
ployment of children. Industrial or 
work accidents among the young 
people are frequent. It has been 
found that youngsters leaving school 
for full-time jobs soon exhibit little 
interest in returning to school, that 
they display lack of emotional ma- 
turity and are ill-equipped to face 
the realities of the working world. 
They seem restless, confused, and 
change jobs on slight provocation. 
The situation has become so seri- 
ous that the Children’s Bureau and 
the U. S. Office of Education in 
cooperation with the War Manpower 
Commission have issued a set of 
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BACK THE “GO-TO-SCHOOL” CAMPAIGN 


definite standards for utilizing the 
labor of school youth without en- 
dangering their health, welfare, or 
school program. 

In general, students under 18 
should not be permitted to carry 
a combined school and work pro- 
gram of more than eight hours a 
day. Maximum number of work 
hours for students 16-18 should be 
four on school days and eight on 
nonschool days. In no case should 
combined work and school hours 
include more than nine a day. Maxi- 
mum number of work hours per 
week during the school year should 
total no more than 18 with allowance 
for 48 during vacations. Evening 
employment should not be permitted 
after 10 p.m. 

Daily work hours for students 
14 and 15 years old should not 
exceed three, with a weekly maxi- 
mum of 18 during regular school 
sessions and 40 during vacations. 
Students under 14 should not be 
employed as part of a hired labor 
force. One day in seven should be 
free from employment. 

Government agencies are appeal- 
ing to public and private health and 
welfare organizations, employers, 
wartime committees, and defense 
councils to assist in encouraging the 
continued education of our youth. 


| Elizabeth S. Johnson 





Le 


in Charge of Research, Industrial Division, 

Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of La- 

bor. Reported from Practical Home Econom- 
ics, XXII (July-August, 1944), 290, 308. 


They have listed specific suggestions 
for community action on the child- 
labor problem which include: 
1. Organization of a local advis- 
ory council on child labor. 
2. Organization of a 
School” Campaign. 

3. Action to extend vocational 
counseling services in the schools. 

4. Survey of the work children 
are doing outside of school hours. 

5. Consideration of the need for 
school-work projects. 

6. Campaign to reduce illegal em- 
ployment. 

7. Study of special phases of child 


“Go-to- 


-labor. 


8. Check on health examinations 
for employment. 

9. Arrangement of discussion 
groups for employed young people. 

This summer, through the “Go- 
to-School” Campaign, youth leaders 
have appealed to young people to 
reenter school and have attempted 
to awaken all grown-ups to the need 
for more careful direction and con- 
trol of child labor. They have hoped 
to impress youngsters with an under- 
standing of their responsibility and 
obligation to take advantage of all 
educational opportunities, and to im- 
press grown-ups with the impor- 
tance of encouraging youngsters in 
obtaining an adequate education. 


is Assistant Director 
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IMPROVING ELEMENTARY CLASSROOM DESIGN 


Dan H. Cooper 
In the Elementary School Journal 


Scxi001 superintendents and 
school architects may well plan now 
for the busy years of building 
which can be expected to follow 
the war. Some educators and archi- 
tects feel that plans must be ready 
before the end of the war in order 
10 take advantage of public enthu- 
siasm for peacetime endeavor. 
Wherever school-building _ plans 
are being made, the general class- 
room should not be neglected. The 
true heart of a school is the class- 
room. Auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
offices, clinics, cafeterias, and librar- 
ies are necessary and vital, but the 
classroom is the center of every pu- 
pil’s experience. Classrooms must, 
of course, be healthful, and there 
is no reason why they should not 
be comfortable. But provision for 
the stimulation of learning is a 
unique factor in architecture which 
must be added to the usual consid- 
erations whenever school buildings 
are planned. When compared in 
terms of their educational advan- 
tages, too many modern classrooms 
have little to distinguish them from 
classrooms built 50 years ago, in 
spite of the fact that both the les- 
sons to be taught and the methods 
of teaching have changed greatly 
in the past half-century. The fact 
that good teachers are able to carry 
on modern methods in old-fash- 
ioned rooms is a tribute to the 
teachers, not a justification for the 
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rooms. The improvement of class- 
rooms for educational purposes has 
undoubtedly been retarded by the 
undemocratic procedure generally 
followed in planning school build- 
ings. The classroom is the teacher’s 
domain, yet only rarely is the 
teacher consulted when a new school 
building is being planned. If for 
the past few decades teachers had 
been as active as school administra- 
tors in the work of planning school 
buildings, classrooms might today 
be as well suited to teaching pur- 
poses as the administrative offices 
are to administrative purposes. 

Whatever the reasons for the 
neglect of the classroom in school- 
house construction, there is no 
need for continuing prevalent prac- 
tices. Those who are responsible 
for the construction of school build- 
ings should give the classroom the 
consideration that it deserves. No 
quick miracles should be expected, 
but the process of evolution from 
four walls containing 40 desks to a 
room which will provide for maxi- 
mum stimulation of learning can 
easily be begun. 

Two main types of study are 
available for the investigation of 
classroom improvements. One is 


the general study of the sort that a 
research bureau in a state depart- 
ment of education or in a teacher- 
training institution might conduct. 
The result of such studies would 
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IMPROVING CLASSROOM DESIGN 


apply rather generally to many 
schools. The second type of inves- 
tigation is the local study conducted 
in a local school system as a pre- 
liminary to the erection of a school 
building in that community. 
General Studies —General studies 
to improve classroom construction 
might well begin with detailed 
analysis of teaching and learning 
for the purpose of discovering pos- 
sible aids which the classroom can 
provide. Such analysis should be 
made by subject-matter specialists; 
by grade-level specialists; and per- 
haps by educational psychologists, 
guidance specialists, and other 
workers who are capable of propos- 
ing improvements to enhance learn- 
ing within their areas. The lan- 
guage-arts specialist, for example, 
would surely recommend ample 
book space, space for the storage 
of typewriters and a duplicating 
machine, a stage curtain at one end 
of the room for dramatic activities, 
and storage space for costumes and 
dramatic properties. The educa- 
tional psychologist might recom- 
mend display space for models and 
other visual materials, or electrical 
outlets for mechanical devices to be 
used in developing reading skill. 
After the educators have expressed 
their desires and have organized 
them into a reasonably unified pat- 
tern, the architect can begin to de- 
velop standard floor plans and ele- 
vation details. To him should fall 
the task of translating educational 
needs into structural reality, mak- 





ing adaptations in terms of mate- 
rials available, in terms of health 
and comfort, and in terms of rea- 
sonable economy. 

Any development of an improved 
classroom design is certain to be a 
gradual process. Consequently there 
will be ample opportunity for stud- 
ies of the actual use made of each 
new element. Evidence already 
available can undoubtedly be or- 
ganized, and further data can be 
sought to determine what results 
are accomplished by improved fa- 
cilities. What, for example, is the 
result of making adequate science 
facilities available in every general 
elementary-school classroom? Do 
the pupils learn more science? 
Have they a greater interest in sci- 
ence? Is the teacher stimulated to 
improve his own scientific back- 
ground and to teach science more 
competently? Such questions as 
these suggest fruitful types of in- 
vestigation for general studies. 

Local Studies-—As a supplement 
to the general studies, local studies 
should be made whenever a com- 
munity decides to construct new 
classrooms and the conclusions 
would apply only in the local com- 
munity. They would be ventures in 
cooperative social planning. The 
local administrative officers, super- 
visors, teachers, and civic leaders 
would act as participants in a group 
undertaking thd purpose of which 
would be to apply general recom- 
mendations to the local situation 
and to invent further refinements. 
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It is only reasonable to assume 
that those whose primary interest 
in a school building is centered in 
classrooms will be capable of con- 
tributing to classroom improve- 
ments. Also, it is probably wise to 
provide first those facilities for 
which teachers already feel a need. 
3ut a local study of classroom fa- 
cilities should involve much more 
than merely asking each teacher 
what he would like to have in his 
classroom. First, there must be an 
analysis of the local educational 
needs to be met. Clearcut decisions 
are necessary on such matters as 
whether or not health education, 
music, soi] conservation, or a sense 
of responsibility shall be empha- 
sized in the general classroom. The 
decisions would be based on care- 
ful consideration of the nature of 
the student body, the educational 
needs of the community, and the 
philosophy of education held by the 
school staff. 

Once the content of the educa- 
tional program has been outlined, 
further decisions regarding meth- 
ods of teaching will be needed. If 
arithmetic is to be taught by means 
of an extensive use of models, of 
charts, and of simple instruments, 
provision must be made for their 


display and storage. If artistic in- 
terests are to be stimulated by pro- 
viding for a variety of handicraft 
surfaces, storage space, and run- 
ning water will be needed. If visual 
aids, in the form of motion pic- 
tures, film strips, and slides, are to 
be used in the classroom, windows 
must be equipped with heavy 
shades. All the suggestions that 
members of a school faculty might 
make would not, of course, be per- 
petuated in steel and stone. Every 
whim of every teacher cannot be 
granted. However, out of a wide 
range of suggestions should come 
certain trends and agreements. 
Not only do cooperative proced- 
ures of school-building planning 
hold a promise of improved instruc- 
tional facilities, but they offer sup- 
plementary values of tremendous 
significance. It is hard to imagine 
a staff activity which could do 
more to develop teacher morale 
and to stimulate teacher growth. 
The erection of a new building in 
a community presents a splendid 
opportunity for clarifying educa- 
tional philosophies, surveying com- 
munity needs, restating educational 
objectives, and reviewing teaching 
methods. The primary purpose, is 
improved classrooms for children. 


Dan H. Cooper is Research Assistant in 

School Administration in the Department of 

Education at the University of Chicago. Re- 

ported from the Elementary School Journal, 
XLIV (April, 1944), 465-471. 
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SEX EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lester A. KirKENDALL 


In the Clearing House 


hein current prominence of 
juvenile delinquency and _ higher 
venereal disease rates is stirring new 
interest in sex education. Frequent 
indications of this interest come to 
the Venereal Disease Education In- 
stitute in letters, references by visi- 
tors, magazine articles, and news- 
paper items. Kentucky has estab- 
lished an experimental program in 
one county and Georgia has a new 
social-hygiene society and an execu- 
tive secretary. Officials in Texas, 
Utah, Kansas, New Jersey, Ala- 
bama, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and other states ex- 
press an interest in advancing this 
field of work. The North Carolina 
State Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has endorsed social-hygiene 
education, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers has 
pending a similar endorsement. 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Oregon and Michigan have 
programs in use. But for the most 
part the various interested indi- 
viduals seem in the same position as 
the officials of one state department 
of education who were secking 
“methods to tactfully and success- 
fully introduce this work in the 
schools.” 

During the school year of 1942-43 
I worked with a program of sex 
education, or social-hygiene educa- 
tion, in Oklahoma schools, which 
I believe tested an organizational 


pattern and methods which a state 
might use “tactfully and success- 
fully.” My proposal is that respon- 
sible state authorities, preferably the 
state department of education and 
the state department of health, 
jointly employ trained personnel to 
carry forward such a _ program. 
Possibly a state educational insti- 
tution, such as the university or a 
state college, or a voluntary social 
agency such as the PTA, might 
join one of the state departments in 
co-sponsoring such a program. 

The program director, or consult- 
ant, should be a field worker pri- 
marily. He should be a professional 
person with a background of teach- 
ing experience, preferably in a field 
closely allied with some aspect of 
social hygiene. He must have a 
thorough understanding of sex psy- 
chology and sex conduct, par- 
ticularly from the human relations 
point of view. And he must also 
be an effective organizer, able to 
gain the support and assistance of 
groups and individuals. 

During the school year the direc- 
tor’s time would be occupied en- 
tirely by work in the schools, or- 
ganizing and directing programs of 
social-hygiene education. He would 
be primarily a consultant and a 
teacher of teachers, rather than a 
lecturer, though some lecture work 
would be desirable. 

During the summer months the 
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consultant might arrange for and 
give a program of inservice educa- 
tion for teachers, scout executives, 
and others interested in participating 
in a social-hygiene education pro- 
gram. These courses could probably 
be offered in cooperation with the 
state department of education and 
some of the state institutions prepar- 
ing teachers. 

The Oklahoma program was re- 
ceived with so much enthusiasm 
that twice as many schools asked 
for assistance as could be helped in 
the time available. The program 
was initiated with the formation 
in February, 1942, of an Oklahoma 
Social Hygiene Association. One of 
the committees created was the 
Committee on Education and Pre- 
vention. I was then serving as 
chairman of the Division of Educa- 
tional Guidance of the University 
of Oklahoma, and was made chair- 
man of this committee. Our com- 
mittee developed a plan whereby 
a consultant was to be provided for 
schools desiring to develop programs 
of sex education. Because of local 
circumstances the term “social-hy- 
giene education” was used in place 
of “sex education,” although the 
former term has not proved entirely 
satisfactory. The terms “human- 
relations education,” “family-life 
education,” or “personal and social 
guidance” are probably better. The 
committee decided against trying to 
organize separate courses in sex hy- 
giene and against carrying the work 
on mainly through the use of out- 
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side lecturers. Instead the plan en- 
visioned the integration of materials 
into current curricular offerings— 
biology, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, English, physical educa- 
tion, and science—and the utiliza- 
tion of community resources. 
School authorities interested in de- 
veloping an educational program 
were urged to study their own school 
systems with the idea of planning 
their own situations. The commit- 
tee, however, drew up an illustra- 
tive plan for a hypothetical school 
and gave it to school authorities in 
the hope that it would serve as a 
planning model for their schools. 
This plan pointed out in detail how 
sex-education materials could be in- 
troduced into curricular offerings. 
For example, in physical education, 
health, and hygiene courses pupils 
of “X” High School are enrolled in 
separate courses, according to sex. 
Here they can be given careful in- 
struction concerning their own 
physical development, evidences and 
manifestations of sex maturity, and 
desirable attitudes to develop in 
such matters. Venereal diseases are 
included in the unit on communi- 
cable diseases. At some time during 
their work in school, all “X” High 
pupils are enrolled in these courses. 
Biology for seniors includes the 
study of reproductive processes in 
plants and animals with direct appli- 
cation to and discussion of biologi- 
cal processes in human beings. Laws 
of heredity may also be discussed, 
this also on the human level. The 
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SEX EDUCATION 


sociology course, elective for juniors 
and seniors, includes a study of the 
family and the factors influencing 
its stability, a study of factors af- 
fecting public health, discussion of 
the social problems growing out of 
sex conduct, and of marriage and its 
importance, especially as it relates 
to family life. Use will be made of 
excursions to hospitals and courts 
of domestic relations. Individuals in 
charge of these institutions will be 
approached in advance and arrange- 
ments made to bring out pertinent 
social-hygiene factors. In home eco- 
nomics at “X,” emphasis is to be 
placed on family life and satisfactory 
personal adjustment; prenatal and 
infant care; factors which produce 
stable, happy marriage; place of 
children in a home; happy family 
life as an important phase of living; 
and home planning and home man- 
agement. 

For “X” High School the plan 
was worked out in additional detail 
pointing out the use which should 
be made of sources in the extra- 
curricular field such as the Hi-Y 
and Girl Reserve groups—open to 
any boy or girl in the schools—and 
through the organization of a Per- 
sonal Development Club by the 
social-studies teacher, and of other 
like groups. In these organizations 
emphasis may be placed on ethical 
and spiritual values, where there 
can be discussions of the boy-girl re- 
lationship and respect for the rights 
and personalities of members of the 
other sex. The plan for “X” points 
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out that the county health units can 
supply speakers and films, and 
printed materials for a unit on com- 
municable diseases, and that the 
local churches, in their young peo- 
ple’s societies, and the cub and 
senior boy scout troops, have their 
part in the program. The district 
judge, who has a comprehensive 
social viewpoint, can give sugges- 
tions on family stability and family 
living growing out of his experi- 
ences with family problems appear- 
ing before his court. 

In addition to this plan for “X” 
High School, our Committee on 
Education and Prevention also de- 
veloped the following principles as 
basic to a sound program of sex 
education: 

1. Instruction must be based on 
the psychological, sociological, per- 
sonality, and health phases. It must 
not be “preachy” or highly emotion- 
alized. 

2. An important outcome should 
be improved attitudes, values, and 
philosophies of life. 

3. Social hygiene is not to be con- 
strued narrowly, but as a broad 
phase of education emphasizing the 
improvement of attitudes, accept- 
ance of social responsibility, and 
the improvement of human relations. 

4. The approach should be an 
educational one emphasizing the 
constructive values in living. 

5. Sex should be recognized as 
a normal, natural phase of living, 
which can make valuable contribu- 
tions to wholesome living. 
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6. Social-hygiene education must 
be a continuous process throughout 
life. 

7. In the education of children 
and youth, full and complete infor- 
mation suitable to their develop- 
mental level is desirable. 

8. Injury from improper teaching 
is Not so easy as commonly thought. 

9. The educational approach must 
be simple, natural, and direct. 

10. The instructor must have 
settled his own problems, at least to 
the extent that his instruction is 
not a compensation for his own 
uncertainties. 

11. Condemnation, censure, pun- 
ishment, and refusal to discuss is an 
ineffective way to control conduct. 

12. References to topics with so- 
cial-hygiene or sex implications 
must be neither dragged into the 
curriculum needlessly nor excluded 
when they enter naturally. 

13. Education in this field is not 
a matter of choice. Youth obtain 
some kind of instruction regardless. 

14. An interest in this field by 
youth should be recognized as in- 
dicative of good adjustment rather 
than maladjustment. 

In the Oklahoma program every 
effort was made to bolster the school 
authorities in their desire to do 
something tangible. Procedures were 
utilized which built assurance that 
destructive criticism would not re- 
sult; or if it did it could be met 
effectively. (Incidentally, there was 
not a_ single adverse criticism 
throughout the year.) A group of 
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60 citizens, prominent in civic, edu- 
cational, religious, and public-wel- 
fare activities throughout the state 
were asked to serve as an advisory 
committee. Various important 
groups were asked to choose one of 
their organization leaders to serve 
on the committee. The official sup- 
port of the Oklahoma State Teach- 
ers Association and the unofficial 
approval of the State Parent-Teacher 
Association were obtained. Attempts 
were made to show how the effort 
of any particular community was 
in reality affiliated to efforts state- 
wide and, in the long run, nation- 
wide in scope. 

The consultant usually spent from 
two to three days in each school. 
While in the community he fol- 
lowed a carefully planned program. 
He spent much time consulting 
with the school authorities, teachers, 
and leaders in the community, in 
personal interviews and in talks 
before their groups. He gave a talk 
at the high-school] assembly and be- 
fore the high-school faculty. An eve- 
ning discussion with a group of 
pre-induction boys was on his sched- 
ule. 

The Oklahoma program with 
which I had experience was admit- 
tedly deficient in many respects. 
For example, attention was largely 
focussed on the secondary school, 
yet our committee recognized clearly 
the need for education beginning in 
and continuing through the early 
years and for education of parents. 
Also, a relatively small number of 
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schools was reached. Finally, limi- 
tations of time and money made it 
dificult to return to schools for 
follow-up work. 

Certain common obstacles im- 
peded the work of the program. 
The four most important ones were 
the following: 

1. An abysmal ignorance and neg- 
lect of the whole field of functional 
health; a lack of knowledge con- 
cerning physical and sex matura- 
tion, or bases for proper associations 
between sexes; no consideration for 
the teaching of home and family 
living by teacher-training institu- 
tions. As a result teachers are usu- 
ally unprepared intellectually and 
emotionally to handle the problems 
they meet—in fact unprepared even 
to recognize them. 

2. A few negative community 
reactions. Many school authorities 
cite parental and community reluc- 
tance as their reason for failing to 
go ahead. Actually the community 
is usually more ready to go ahead 
than the schools—so far I have en- 
countered no negative community 
reaction. That is the usual history of 
attempts to do something in sex 
education—the community is found 
to be unexpectedly receptive. 





[ Lester A. Kirkendall is former Education ~ 
Specialist of the Venereal Disease Education 
Institute, Raleigh, North Carolina, and now 
a member of the staff of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Reported 
from the Clearing House, XVIII (March, 
1944), 387-91, (April, 1944), 457-60. 
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3. A lack of knowledge of adoles- 
cent psychology was encountered, 
particularly when matters of sex 
were involved. Some few fail to real- 
ize adolescent need; others are totally 
unrealistic about the existing cir- 
cumstances and problems, while 
others expect a negative reaction 
from youth. What is needed here is 
a functional approach to psychology 
and a closer relationship of teacher 
and pupil. 

4. A failure to understand how a 
program of social-hygiene education 
should or can be implemented. Some 
adults think that what is involved 
is “giving a talk,” or exhortations 
and warnings. Few realize that the 
social program of the school, the 
example of adults, earnest considera- 
tion and discussion of values, of 
conventions, and finally the forma- 
tion of a positive philosophy of life 
are involved. 

The need for teacher-training in- 
stitutions to provide courses that 
train for home and family living 
becomes increasingly evident. But 
the teachers of teachers are no 
braver, or any better equipped, than 
the teachers themselves, so there 
exists a circle which up to this point 
has resisted all efforts to break it. 





— 
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SPEECH NEEDS AND ABILITIES OF 
PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS 


Vircit A. ANDERSON 


In the Quarterly Journal of Speech 


ot N a survey of 47 leading col- 
leges, universities, and other teacher- 
training institutions made four years 
ago, it was found that approximately 
40 percent of them were inspecting 
the speech needs and abilities of 
prospective teachers. This was ac- 
complished either indirectly through 
a speech course or a speech test re- 
quired of all entering students, or 
more directly by means of a special 
test given to all candidates for a 
teaching credential. Whether one 
considers this 40 percent to be high 
or low depends to a certain extent 
on the importance placed on good 
speech in the teaching profession. 
Many will consider it to be distress- 
ingly low. 

An analysis of the testing pro- 
gram for prospective teachers begun 
at Stanford in 1935 and examined 
through 1942 shows that 1200 stu- 


dents planning to be teachers, 
equally divided as to sex, were given 
individual performance tests in 


speech and the use of the voice. Of 
these only 49 percent, half men and 
half women, have been approved in 
their first speech interview. Of the 
51 percent not approved, 20 percent 
were approved conditionally and 31 
percent were deferred. This means 
that nearly one-third of all students 
tested performed so poorly that it 
was found necessary not only to 
submit them to a program of train- 
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ing and correction, but also to hold 
them for a retest after this training 
had been completed. This is a dis- 
tressingly high percentage, especially 
when considered in the light of two 
factors: first, the large number of 
really serious speech and voice de- 
fects found among prospective 
teachers; and second, the realization 
that standards of performance in the 
test have been kept at a bare mini- 
mum —that nothing approaching 
superior performance in speech has 
been expected. It may be worthwhile 
in passing to note that two out of 
three students tested had already 
taken one or more speech courses 
after leaving high school and before 
taking the test. There does not ap- 
pear to be a close relationship be- 
tween such previous speech training 
and the candidate’s performance in 
the test. However, there are a num- 
ber of possible factors involved here, 
and one should avoid drawing hasty 
conclusions. 

Judged by almost any standard, 
one can only conclude from the 
study made at Stanford that the 
speech abilities of those students at 
this university who during the past 
eight years thought that they want- 
ed to become teachers are anything 
but high. The majority of them 
could be described as just adequate 
in speech. Very few are really su- 
perior. Many present serious speech 
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problems. These include examples 
of shyness, introversion, and shut- 
in tendencies almost amounting to 
schizophrenia, marked emotional 
imbalance, and “queer” unsocial 
tendencies, any one of which cer- 
tainly does not contribute to an ef- 
fective teaching personality. It is 
true that many, if not all, of the 
extreme cases would eventually have 
been picked up somewhere along 
the line, but the speech test pro- 
vided one of the earliest and surest 
methods of detecting undesirable 
attitudes and personality traits, and 
the prescribed speech clinic or 
speech class provided a convenient 
and effective means of studying the 
problems in detail. In many in- 
stances where prognosis was unfa- 
vorable, the students were advised 
to abandon their plans of securing 
a teaching credential and to trans- 
fer to another occupation in which 
speech plays a less vital role. In all 
other cases they were watched close- 
ly and their progress in overcoming 
problems was carefully checked from 
quarter to quarter by both speech 
advisers and advisers in the School 
of Education. 

What efforts have been made at 
Stanford to deal with the speech 
problems uncovered? The require- 
ments and recommendations have 





taken the following three forms: 

1. The satisfactory completion of 
one or more courses in speech as, 
for example, a course in voice train- 
ing, extemporaneous speaking, or 
interpretation. This has accounted 
for over two-thirds of all recommen- 
dations. 

2. Work in the speech clinic, 
which is operated as a university 
service and in which instruction is 
on an individual basis and the work 
is without credit. 

3. Improvement of voice and 
speech through independent or pri- 
vate work on the student’s own time 
and responsibility. This recommen- 
dation has been made in only a 
minor proportion of the cases. 

There is no reason to believe that 
conditions at Stanford are essentially 
different in this respect from other 
institutions that train teachers, nor 
can one conclude that prospective 
teachers as a group are inferior in 
speech to other college students. It 
is only that in the teaching profes- 
sion good speech happens to be an 
important asset. The conclusion is 
obvious: There should be careful 
testing of the speech of all who 
plan to enter the teaching profes- 
sion and adequate prcvision for the 
training of those whose speech is 
found to be deficient. 


- Virgil A. Anderson is Associate Professor 
of Speech and Drama and Director of Speech 
Re-education at Stanford University. Report- 
ed from the Quarterly Journal of Speech, 

x XXX (April, 1944), 221-25. 
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POSTWAR PLANS FOR MATHEMATICS 


In the Mathematics Teacher 


Jin members of the Commis- 
sion on Postwar Plans of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics are not disposed to: 

1. Make hay while the sun shines 
and thumb our noses at recalcitrant 
administrators; 

2. Gloat over some educationists 
by saying “We told you so”; 

3. Defend our work against the 
charge that the real Pearl Harbor 
occurred in our classrooms; 

4. Berate guidance officials for not 
presenting realistically the mathe- 
matical needs of youth in a machine 
age; 

5. Condone our numerous sins of 
omission in the past; 

6. Argue that the traditional pro- 
gram cannot be greatly improved 
upon; 

7. Place the blame for low com- 
petency in arithmetic on _ over- 
worked teachers of the elementary 
school; 

8. Elbow our fellow teachers in 
other school areas; nor 

9. Campaign for larger enrol- 
ments in our four-year sequential 
courses. 

But we are asking discerning 
school people and thoughtful lay- 
men for good ideas and definite 
suggestions from which a sensible 
report may later stem that will pro- 
vide adequate training in mathema- 
tics for all students in our schools— 
each according to his needs. We as- 
sume that in a peaceful world what 
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is best for the individual will be 
good for society. 

In order to promote discussion, 
particularly in workshops and pro- 
fessional courses, the Commission 
presents the following list of ten- 
tative proposals for a postwar pro- 
gram in secondary mathematics. 

1. The school should insure 
mathematical literacy to all who can 
possibly achieve it. The need for 
simple computations and for con- 
trol of certain basic mathematical 
concepts is well nigh universal. The 
war has demonstrated in a drama- 
tic way what is nonetheless true, but 
not so readily discernible in peace 
time, that a boy lacking these com- 
petencies is a pathetic victim of a 
ruthless system. In the armed forces 
men are so badly needed that they 
are expected to learn the impossible 
overnight, but in peace times they 
shift from job to job and finally 
drift unnoticed into the ranks of 
the unemployed. In a world in 
which the questions “how much?”, 
“where?”, and “how many?”, have 
to be answered again and again ac- 
curately and with great precision, 
mathematical literacy is almost as 
important as the ability to commu- 
nicate. Without a minimum mathe- 
matical equipment, the individual is 
in a mental concentration camp of 
cruel limitations in which the crea- 
ture comforts that he can earn for 
himself and the good he can do for 
his fellowmen are pitifully small. 
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2. We should differentiate on the 
basis of needs, without stigmatizing 
any group, and we should provide 
new and better courses for a high 
fraction of the schools’ population 
whose mathematical needs are not 
well met in the traditional sequen- 
tial courses. The sensible thing to 
do is to provide good courses with 
very different goals and different 
experiences for groups with differ- 
ent needs. This Commission pro- 
poses that we provide three series 
of courses as follows: sequential 
mathematics, related mathematics, 
and social mathematics. By the se- 
quential courses we mean the four 
years of work (grades 9-12 inclusive) 
providing rigor and continuity and 
to be obtained by greatly improv- 
ing the traditional sequence: alge- 
bra, geometry, and trigonometry. 
By related courses we mean courses 
that will meet the needs of the large 
number of persons who will con- 
tinue to be absorbed by industry 
fairly early in life—such courses to 
be obtained by improving the exist- 
ing general mathematics courses. 
But we need a third series of courses 
—courses that will insure mathema- 
tical competency in everyday human 
affairs. In the postwar period, we 
may manage to get along without 
rationing, ceiling prices, subsidies, 
parity, and inflationary spirals. But 
we will have problems of taxation, 
social security, of insurance against 
the numerous hazards of life, and 
we will have the persistent prob- 
lem of stretching the dollar in order 


to buy the maximum of creature 
comforts and values with a given 
income. Competency in these crucial 
matters apparently cannot be left to 
chance but there should be no prob- 
lem about popularizing social math- 
ematics. When Phi Beta Kappas 
have trouble stretching the dollar 
so as to stay within the family bud- 
get, and when the framers of the 
income tax law need help in com- 
puting their income taxes, we are 
operating at the level of respecta- 
bility if we succeed in giving our 
students some understanding of 
these vital and persistent problems. 
The general educationist has long 
urged a social mathematics course. 
He has been trying to do us a fa- 
vor, which some of us stupidly in- 
terpreted as an attack on our work. 
We should now seek his aid in cre- 
ating such courses. 

3. We need a completely new ap- 
proach to the problem of the so- 
called slow learning student. The 
problem of the unadjusted in our 
schools involves more than mathe- 
matics—it touches all that the school 
provides for this group. Indeed, 
when taught by a good teacher, the 
adjustment of the slow learner may 
be fully as good to mathematics as 
to other school subjects. We need to 
place the slow learner in a small uni- 
verse of things that need to be man- 
aged and which demonstrate the sim- 
ple and basic concepts of mathe- 
matics. The need is for a laboratory 
or a workshop type of setting. It 
is the only way to keep mean- 
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ings ahead of manipulation and to 
build for confidence by avoiding 
confusion and frustration. As pro- 
fessional workers, we must pro- 
vide an adequate education for 
the slow learning student, be- 
cause as a human being he is en- 
titled to it. Society dare not neglect 
the problem, because its institutions 
are forever in danger when the un- 
educated masses become restive by 
the annoying gap between the things 
that they can have and the things 
that they want. Mechanizing a na- 
tion which is not mathematically 
literate is a dangerous business. The 
problem of the slow learner is a 
world problem. It is crucial in our 
land. It calls for a different curri- 
culum and a new approach. It de- 
mands a new program in mathe- 
matics which we should provide. 
4. The teaching of arithmetic can 
be and should be improved. It is not 
necessary for teachers of mathema- 
tics to waste time and energy de- 
fending their work. This doesn’t 
mean that competency in arithmetic 
should not be higher than it is. 
When one has seen thousands of 
grown men struggling with very 
easy decimals, one wonders wheth- 
er anything in our school is taught 
in worse fashion than decimals. 
And decimals, it should be noted, 
are as crucial in industry as they are 
in the armed forces. We are not go- 
ing to lay aside our micrometers, 
verniers, gage blocks, and decimal 
system the moment the war stops. 
How shall arithmetic be improved? 
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By striking at the crux of the prob- 
lem —the education of teachers. 

In the last generation, professional 
courses for teachers dealing with the 
teaching of arithmetic have prac- 
tically disappeared from our teach- 
ers colleges, with the result that 
most beginning teachers do not 
know how to teach arithmetic. The 
right kind of professional courses 
should be made available at once to 
every prospective teacher of the 
elementary school. Naturally the de- 
tails of both content and method of 
such courses must be provided by 
the gifted arithmetic teachers of our 
times. Could you, by chance, be one 
of these? If so, this Commission 
needs your help. 

Provision for growth in the mas- 
tery of arithmetic should be con- 
tinuous throughout the elementary 
and secondary schools. Courses of 
study of the elementary schools 
should be reconsidered and adequate 
time should be given to the teaching 
of arithmetic. Moreover, we have not 
given enough attention to arithme- 
tic in teaching the senior high-school 
courses. In fact, we have too often 
allowed the fundamental skills to 
deteriorate. ‘ Hereafter, we should 
keep an eye on arithmetic as we 
teach the advanced courses. 

5. The sequential courses should 
be greatly improved. The mathema- 
tical requirements of technology are 
far greater than has been generally 
assumed. The mathematical de- 
mands in training schools for radar, 
radio, fire control, navigation, air 
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photography, map making, orienta- 
tion, and a goodly number of other 
areas—needs that will continue in 
peacetime—far exceed what can 
reasonably be expected of graduates 
of our four-year sequence. The fact 
is that these fields took all the math- 
ematics a good student could bring 
“and then some.” 

Men of culture in all lands have 
for centuries rated high a control 
of algebra as the universal language, 
a concept of the nature of proof as 
a guide to sound thinking, and a 
knowledge of trigonometry as a 
practical tool for problem solving. 
Few people, if any, who have taken 
traditional mathematics courses at a 
high level question these values. 
Nor are there many who doubt the 
value of learning to deal systema- 
tically and symbolically with the 
data in the more general problems 
of society involving quantitative 
thinking. Even more important is 
the fact that the age-old debate on 
transfer is finally “out the window.” 
In the military activities, countless 
young men learned something new 
overnight and over 20,000,000 work- 


Springfield, Mass.; 
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ers changed jobs last year. The 
authorities have assumed that a 
worker could adjust quicker and 
better to situation B, because he had 
lived through situation A. If this 
assumption had not been sound, it 
might have taken us ten years to 
get on with a machine war. But no 
one should assume that all is well 
with the traditional courses. In most 
schools they are woefully out of 
date, as regards both subject matter 
and method. How shall the tradi- 
tional courses be improved? The 
answer is by a far-reaching change 
in each of the three factors involved 
—the pupils, the materials, and the 
teachers. 

As regards the pupils, the tradi- 
tional course should be reserved for 
pupils who can do these courses, 
and who want to do them. The 
door should be wide open but no 
one should be shoved through it. 
Failure should, for the most part, 
be avoided by proper guidance to 
other appropriate mathematics 
courses. Materials should be brought 
up to date by substituting realistic 
problems for fantastic ones. 
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TEACHING MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLION 


Frank N. FreEMAN 


In the California Journal of Secondary Education 


O NE of the outcomes of the war, 
in the opinion of many officers of 
the Army and Navy and of many 
observant laymen, is the revelation 
of gross inadequacy in the teaching 
of mathematics. The experience of 
the armed forces and of industry is 
supposed to have shown that vastly 
larger numbers of students should 
study mathematics and that they 
should study more mathematics—up 
to and including trigonometry. We 
may look, therefore, for a campaign, 
after the war, to require the study 
of mathematics through trigonom- 
etry by a large share of high-school 
students. If such a campaign is 
launched, it will grow out of an 
idea that is about as sound as the 
belief ‘that the psychological tests 
given in World War I showed 
40 per cent of the male population 
to be morons. 

The reasons that no such conclu- 
sion follows from the experience of 
the Army and Navy, not to speak 
of industry, are, first, that the de- 
mands of the services in wartime 
are no reflection of their demands 
in times of peace, and, second, that 
the number of men who need 
straight mathematics to perform 
duties required of them is much 
fewer than has been implied by 
the published statements. To say 
that the schools should, in peace- 
time, give all the preparatory train- 
ing that may be needed in time of 
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war is like saying that industry 
must be kept in continual readiness 
to produce 10,000 planes a month. 
Again, the number of men who ac- 
quire techniques in the Army or 
Navy which are based on mathe- 
matics is vastly greater than the 
number who are required to under- 
stand the principles of mathematics 
and their application. The same is 
true of industry. The implied state- 
ment that all the men in the armed 
forces and industry who perform 
technical operations require a knowl- 
edge of higher mathematics for 
such performance is the wildest ex- 
aggeration. The war does not teach 
that mathematics through trigonom- 
etry is a practical necessity for a 
large proportion of men, let alone 
women. The question of the kind 
and amount of mathematics which 
is good for the average person and 
should be an element in general 
education still remains open. 

Some years ago Professor Hog- 
ben wrote a best seller called Mathe- 
matics for the Million. Because this 
title suggests that mathematics for - 
the great majority may not be the 
same as the mathematics for the 
specialist, and because Professor 
Hogben puts forth some very sen- 
sible ideas on the place of mathe- 
matics in everyday life, I have bor- 
rowed his title for the theme of my 


paper. 
My theme may be put in the form 
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of two questions: first, what is the 
place of mathematics in life and 
thought and, second, how should 
it be organized and presented so 
that it may occupy this place? These 
two questions are, in reality, insep- 
arable, for if mathematics is an in- 
tegral part of the life of society and 
the thought of the individual it 
must be taught in intimate associa- 
tion with the rest of the curriculum. 
Back of these questions is the idea 
that mathematics may and should 
have an intimate place in our com- 
mon human life—that it is not 
something apart, mysterious, eso- 
teric. If we may believe Professor 
Hogben, the history of mathemat- 
ics shows that it has developed, not 
as an independent manifestation of 
intellectual creative endeavor but as 
a means of meeting concrete human 
needs. 

In presenting what seem to me to 
be the implications of this point of 
view for the teaching of mathematics 
I do not mean to imply that they 
are new. It seems clear, however, 
that they are not accepted whole- 
heartedly as the basis of the plan- 
ning and procedure in mathematics. 
There is still a large mixture of 
traditional procedure based on the 
idea that mathematics is a selfcon- 
tained discipline, having incidental 
applications to be sure, but not an 
intimate part of the warp and woof 
of human thought and action. Its 
influence on thought is commonly 
regarded as taking place through 
the transfer of powers developed 


in the realm of mathematics over 
into other realms of thought rather 
than in the development of mathe- 
matical forms of thought in every- 
day thinking itself. The contrast 
is a bold one and should be sharply 
conceived. If the conception here 
advanced is accepted, it will require 
a radical overhauling of the subject 
of mathematics as taught in our 
schools. 

I would like to advance a state- 
ment of the point of view in ques- 
tion in a series of propositions which 
together may be taken as a plat- 
form for the reorganization of the 
teaching of mathematics in general 
education. Here they are: 

1. Only that mathematics is im- 
portant for general education which 
the individual will use. 

2. The individual will use only 
those mathematical ideas and opera- 
tions which he has learned by or-in 
use. 

3. The individual will actually 
use only those processes that he has 
mastered and made nasil fa- 
miliar to himself. 

4. Understanding is dudinitite but 
it comes best through familiar use 
first, and formal explanation after- 
ward. 

5. Mathematics may properly be 
thought of as a language—that is as 
a particular set or particular sets of 
symbols which represent special 
aspects of reality. 

6. Mathematics is, or contains, a 
form of language which formulates 
and defines the quantitative aspect 
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of experience and, therefore, stimu- 
lates and largely creates quantita- 
tive ideas and forms of thought. 

7. To have meaning in the think- 
ing of the child or of the ordinary 
person in general, the use of the 
mathematical symbols and opera- 
tions should be developed in inti- 
mate and continual association with 
the real world of experience. 

8. The mathematics for the mil- 
lion is that which gives clearer 
and more effective ways of thinking 
about the real world of experience 
because it has been developed out 
of this world of experience. 

[ would that I could illustrate 
more fully how these principles 
could be worked out in the various 
levels and branches of mathematics 
and could say just what they would 
mean for the organization and meth- 
ods of instruction in mathematics. 
Let me say again that I realize that 
what I have said is not new. What 
would be new, I believe, would be a 
system of instruction based on it. 
Perhaps this cannot be done; such a 
scheme might be impractical. I be- 
lieve, however, that we might well 
go much farther in the direction of 
such a plan than we have gone thus 
far. This would mean freeing our 
minds much more from traditional 
organization than we have done, and 
in particular developing the concepts 
and procedures of general educa- 
tion much more consistently than 
we have done. The teaching of 
mathematics apparently has been re- 
vitalized during the past two years 
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by the emphasis placed on it by 
the armed forces and by industry. 
This, I believe, is not a true revival. 
It is a shot in the arm which will 
keep us stimulated while the war 
lasts but will leave us without any 
real new life. 

What then do I suggest? I sug- 
gest the same procedure that I 
would suggest to other fields of 
study. Mathematics is no exception 
in its need of reexamination. The 
entire fields of natural science and 
of the social sciences are just as 
much in need of it. Physics and 
chemistry and biology and history 
and economics and political science 
are taught as specialized bodies of 
knowledge without specific refer- 
ence to the information about the 
world and the ways of thinking 
about the world that are necessary 
to make the average citizen an edu- 
cated person. What I say to teachers 
of mathematics I say to all teachers. 
In fact, many are saying it to 
themselves. The substance is this: 

Lay aside for the moment your 
preconceptions. Ask yourselves this 
simple question: “What does a per- 
son need to know, and what ideas 
and techniques does he need to have 
to enable him to understand and 
behave intelligently in the modern 
world?” This means the common 
knowledge and understanding of 
the bulk of the citizens, not of the 
specialist. We then would approach 
our respective subjects, not by ask- 
ing, “Is my subject of some value?” 
but by asking, “Is it of the most 
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value possible?” I think we should 
ask ourselves the question: “What 
ideas and processes of a quantitative 
nature are basic to living intelli- 
gently in the modern world and are 
capable of being incorporated into 
the structure of thought and behav- 
ior?” I fancy we should find these 
ideas and processes to be somewhat 
fewer than are commonly laid out 
in our programs of instruction. 

A single illustration may make 
clearer the procedure I have in 
mind. A well-known device of today 
is the public opinion poll. I am sure 
this is quite a mystery to the ordi- 
nary man. Why, for example, the 
Gallup polls are so amazingly accu- 
rate and the last Literary Digest poll 
was such a tragic failure is quite be- 
yond his comprehension. Mathemat- 
ics teachers, of course, know that 
the answer lies in the sampling pro- 
cedure followed in the Gallup poll 
and not followed correctly in the Lit- 
erary Digest poll. They also know 
that sampling is based on the mathe- 
matical principle of proportion. But 
how many pupils who have studied 
proportion in arithmetic have ever 
been led to develop the concept of 
proportion so that it functions in 
the various relations in which it 


belongs? 


Frank N. Freeman is Dean of the School of 
Education at the University of California. 
Reported from the California Journal of Sec- 
ondary Education, XIX (May, 1944), 246-54. 





How many persons realize in- 
stantly, for example, that it is falla- 
cious to compare the number of 
accidents in airplanes, railroad cars, 
and automobiles directly, but that 
they must be compared only in pro- 
portion to the passenger miles of the 
three modes of transportation? 
Simple, you say. Yes, but more vital 
to the million than quadratic equa- 
tions or the demonstration that only 
one perpendicular to a straight line 
may be erected from a point on that 
line. 

The mathematics for the million 
is not that mathematics which is 
learned as a game or as a task 
and which remains as an isolated 
series of ideas or of operations. It is 
a mode of conceiving and of think- 
ing about the world, a kind of 
language which transforms the 
whole mental life. In order that 
mathematics may become an inte- 
gral part of thinking, those parts 
must be chosen which thus can be 
incorporated and they must be used 
with something like the pervasive- 
ness with which ordinary language 
is used. When this is done, the com- 
mon man will become fit in mind 
to cope with a scientific and tech- 
nical age in which quantitative re- 
lations play so large a part. 
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SCHOOLS VS. FRANK SINATRA AND ZOOT SUITS 


SAMUEL G. GILBURT 


In the Journal of Education 


UST who is this Mr. Sinatra?” 
wearily asked one of my colleagues 
over the luncheon table. She went 
on to explain that her last class 
that morning was working on a 
“Biography Project.” The assign- 
ment for the next day was to 
talk for two minutes on “A 
Great American.” One girl raised 
her hand and asked, sincerely, per- 
mission to talk on one Frank Sin- 
atra. The mention of the name 
touched off, figuratively, a pyro- 
technic display. Pandemonium 
reigned briefly until my _ startled 
colleague regained control and re- 
jected the request with an indig- 
nant “No, I never heard of the 
gentleman!” 

Smilingly I sketched the high- 
lights of Mr. Sinatra’s career and, 
gently chiding, I added that I 
should have allowed the student 
to talk on Frank Sinatra. I gave 
reasons. A keen discussion ensued 
dividing the luncheon group sharply. 

I submit that such items as Frank 
Sinatra, the Brooklyn Dodgers, 
comic books, popular songs, etc., 
should be taken deliberately into 
the classroom, for they are peda- 
gogical gold mines. These areas 
of vital interest to our students 
can be used constructively as step- 
ping stones to higher levels of both 
knowledge and appreciation. Zoot 
suits and Frank Sinatra can be 
correlated with subject matter, thus 
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dramatizing it. At the same time, 
these items can be used by the 
flexible, willing teacher as focal 
points of guidance not only to better 
habits and skills, but also improved 
attitudes and character. 

My colleague “would not dignify 
Mr. Sinatra by a serious discussion 
in the classroom.” I should have 
allowed that talk on Frank Sinatra. 
The teacher would have learned 
something of the interests near 
and dear to the class. This “over- 
age” class would have been gen- 
uinely absorbed. This particular 
student (whom I know well) would 
have done her homework zealously 
for once, and expressed herself 
freely and creatively. But most im- 
portant still, my colleague, an 
excellent teacher, could have used 
Frank Sinatra as a springboard 
for further constructive biographic 
discussion. With a few well-chosen 
questions it could have been elicited 
from the class why Lincoln will 
be honored 500 years from now, 
whereas Sinatra will be forgotten 
in five years. 

The Sinatra craze is just a cross- 
section of the present student stand- 
ard of personal behavior, of music, 
and of radio tastes. Probably the 
Utopian ideal from the pupil’s view- 
point would be “Pistol Packin’ 
Mama” to introduce a unit on 
Western America, “gin-rummy” 
fused with arithmetic, and the very 
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latest dance steps as a part of the 
health education program. Never- 
theless these students are our prov- 
ince and our responsibility. And if 
every American secondary - school 
teacher were to give Mr. Sinatra 
but ten minutes of some good 
objective analysis tomorrow, the 
Sinatra aberration would quickly 
acquire a more correct focus. 

And so too would it be with 
every other marked local deviation 
of standard from the norm that 
from time to time afflicts our 
student body. Let me illustrate with 
a specific example. This term in 
a “difficult” 9A class we are work- 
ing on a “Vocational Project.” The 
aim of this lesson was to motivate, 
talk about, and then write “How to 
Dress for an Interview.” 

The class entered to find “zoot 
suit” and “reat pleat” on the board. 
The children knew from previous 
experience that from these words 
the lesson would evolve. The stir 
of interest was so marked that the 
attendance could hardly be checked. 
Quickly the class defined and -gave 
colorful details of (what is to us) 
this bizarre, extreme dress. Even 
some of the chronic “seat-warmers” 
bestirred themselves and volun- 
teered answers. This was something 
“down their alley.” 

“But would you appear so dressed 








Samuel G. Gilburt is a member of the fac- 
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for the interview for stock clerk 
at R. H. Macy and Company?” 
(The previous lesson had been a 
letter of application in answer to 
the latter’s actual advertisement in 
the newspaper.) 

The class pondered. Gravely and 
sincerely the students concluded 
that they would not apply for the 
job in “zoot suits.” 

“How would you dress? Why?” 

Details of proper and_ better 
standards for girls and boys ap- 
peared in parallel columns on the 
board. The lesson proceeded with 
rapid tempo. The dullest in the 
class had something to say. The 
usual discipline problems did not 
arise. If you are in a “zoot suit” 
locale, try this lesson and see wheth- 
er it does not work. 

Soon afterward Esther A. of this 
same class became 16 years of age, 
obtained her working papers, and 
left school. She returned in a few 
days with some home-baked cookies 
(and good, too) to tell me that 
I had helped her get a job in a 
glove factory. She insisted that she 
got the job because of her correct 
appearance that afternoon. I did 
not tell her that jobs are rather 
easy to get these days. Poor un- 
adjusted Esther felt that she had 
learned something in school, and 
that was all right with me. 
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THE BUGABOO OF FEDERAL CONTROL 
THeEoporE BraMELD 
In Progressive Education 


at F the American Education Fel- 
lowship is to implement its “New 
Program for New Times” in the 
direction of a more inclusive com- 
munity approach to educational 
needs and aims, then it should con- 
cern itself even more directly than 
hitherto with the most controver- 
sial social, economic, and _ political 
issues confronting our democracy. 
And not only should it concern it- 
self in an academic sense, it should 
seek through frank debate on the 
part of the largest possible number 
of its members to clarify and then 
to act vigorously according to its 
judgments. One of these issues— 
federal aid and control of public 
education—is not at the moment 
quite so pressing, perhaps, as it was 
several months ago when Congress 
was considering federal bill S. 637. 
But the problem has not disap- 
peared. Sooner or later, and prob- 
ably sooner, the crisis in education 
induced by comparatively low sal- 
aries and crumbling standards will 
force the whole problem: on us 
again. 

Even thoughtful educational lead- 
ers often tend to separate the terms 
federal aid and federal control sharp- 
ly one from the other—to regard 
federal aid as something virtuous, 
control as something intrinsically 
wicked. As a matter of fact, “con- 
trol” is an entirely amoral word. It 


becomes good or bad only in the 
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context of specific methods and pur- 
poses—in other words, according to 
how control is exercised and for 
whose purposes. Localized controls, 
thus viewed, are not always good 
and, on the other hand, it is far 
from established that federal direc- 
tives have always been inimical to 
worthwhile means and goals. The 
whole matter of federal control 
needs to be reexamined in terms of 
fundamental social and_ ethical 
premises. Until this is done, we as 
a profession will not be sufficiently 
settled in our minds to unite around 
a policy and program which can 
defeat the enemies of generous free 
public education—enemies of whom 
unfortunately there are many in 
places of power and prestige. 

It would be interesting, if space 
allowed, to contrast critically the 
premises of thdse who oppose and 
those who favor federal interven- 
tion. The most we can do here, 
however, is to imply what the 
former might be by considering the 
latter—that is, by considering the 
three premises which, among oth- 
ers, underlie the case not only for 
federal aid but for control as well. 
These are (1) the desirability of 
equal educational opportunity for 
all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, or economic status; (2) the 
necessity of an educated citizenry 
for the nation as a whole; and (3) 
the increasingly collective, intercon- 
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nected structures of modern society. 

Some educators profess to accept 
each of these premises while em- 
phatically denying that either fed- 
eral aid or federal control of the 
schools is a proper conclusion from 
them. Actually, however, by that 
denial they also tacitly distrust all 
three premises as well. Certain oth- 
er educators have seen that any kind 
of workable support must be, as it 
has always been, accompanied by 
definite controls, and have preferred 
what they regard as the lesser of two 
evils—no federal aid at all. While 
possibly more consistent than some 
of their colleagues, these educators 
are likely to be caught on the horns 
of a dilemma. If they deny federal 
aid, they deny equality of educa- 
tional opportunity, for they usually 
admit such opportunity can be as- 
sured in no other practical way; but 
if they approve of federal aid, then 
they yield to federal control, for 
they see clearly that to be effective 
any kind of aid must necessarily be 
so accompanied. The solution of 
the dilemma is, we suggest, to recog- 
nize frankly that those educational 
standards which, with our second 
premise, we concede are needed for 
the nation as a whole, can only be 
safeguarded by a measure of fed- 
eral authority. It is the third 


/ premise, however, which generates 


the strongest need for reconsidera- 
tion of the problem of control. That 
pour entire culture has been under- 
going a breathlessly swift transi- 
tion from strongly independent, de- 





centralized traditions and practices 
to new methods and institutions | 
which are just as strongly inter-/ 
dependent and centralized is a fact 
which no one can any longer pre- 
tend to overlook. 

It is true that a crucial test of 
democracy in action is the degree 
to which ordinary people actively 
participate in its operations. But the 
means by which they may do so are 
likely to change with other changes 
in social evolution; and it is just be- 
cause you and I often are no longer 
able to do so fruitfully on a merely 
local basis that new techniques of 
participation — new formulas for 
building two-way ladders between 
ourselves at the base of the demo- 
cratic pyramid and our chosen lead- 
ers at its apex—are so desperately 
required at this juncture of our his- 
tory. 

Here we should like to offer just 
two suggestions through which such 
ladders could be built. The first is 
the proposal of the John Dewey So- 
ciety in its Sixth Yearbook, Modil- 
izing Educational Resources, that a 
“national emergency educational 
board” be set up representing not 
only the teaching profession, but 
businessmen, industrial workers, 
farmers, Negroes, and youth. The 
board would have several functions: 
to develop a grand conception of 
education for the American people, 
to translate this conception into a 
national program for the schools, to 
coordinate its program with non- 
school educational agencies such as 
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the press and with federal agencies, 
and to formulate a plan for federal 
support. 

A second suggestion arises from 
the experience of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Such a recent 
study of the TVA as Pritchett’s 
proves that, even in a complex so- 
ciety like ours, it is thoroughly prac- 
tical to combine centralized author- 
ity and decentralized administration 
in a working synthesis. The people 
of the Valley participate constantly 
and enthusiastically at virtually 
every crucial point in its develop- 
ment; yet if strong directives were 
not authorized by the federal gov- 
ernment such participation would 
have been quite inconceivable. 
Moreover, as Joseph K. Hart pre- 
dicted in his book, Education for 
an Age of Power, before the TVA 
had scarcely begun, its potentialities 
for a new pattern of American 
schooling are amazingly rich. More 
teachers and parents should read the 
too little known Bulletins of the 
Bureau of Service, University of 
Kentucky (cf. Vol. 14, No. 3, and 
Vol. 10, No. 4), if they want to 
discover how thrilling a program of 
progressive education can become 
with federal cooperation of the type 
the TVA provides. 


This second suggestion amounts 


to a double one. It implies, on the 
one hand, that federal control of 
education is really bound up with 
the entire reconstruction of Ameri- 
can economic and cultural life— 
that there is pressing need, especial- 
ly for experiments comparable to, 
thought not identical with, the TVA 
in every region of the country, not 
just in one alone. But the sugges- 
tion implies, on the other hand, that 
even while we are working toward 
such social objectives in a compre- 
hensive sense, we should carefully 
explore the formula of “centralized 
authority—decentralized administra- 
tion” as an educational objective in 
a more specific sense. 

And here is where the American 
Education Fellowship, along with 
other professional and lay organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem, 
could perform a service. With S. 637 
as good as dead, but with the need 
for federal assistance as much alive 
as ever, a conference of representa- 
tives of these organizations should 
be called as soon as possible for the 
purpose of framing a new bill and 
organizing a campaign for its pas- 
sage into law. This conference 
should reconsider the provisions of 
bills recently proposed. Also, it 
should at last come to grips with the 
issue of federal control. 


Theodore Brameld is Vice President of the 

Progressive Education Association, North 

Central Region. Reported from Progressive 
Education, XXI (May, 1944), 204-8. 
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TWO KINDS OF PROBLEMS 





Foster E. GrossNICKLE 


In the Instructor 


oS N most upper-grade arithmetic 
curriculums, two principal kinds of 
problems are presented—unrelated 
and related problems. In the first 
case there is no continuity of thought 
between consecutive problems. One 
may deal with area, the next with 
speed, the next with cost of a given 
item, and so on. In the second case 
there is a central theme for each 
group of problems. Those growing 
out of a developing unit are repre- 
sentative of this group. 

Recognized leaders in arithmetic 
teaching are opposed to an extensive 
use of unrelated problems. Yet, 
although such problems are not ap- 
proved for instructional purposes, 
all civil-service and job-procurement 
examinations in arithmetic contain 
them. As long as examinations of 
this kind are given, it will be neces- 
sary to provide instruction that will 
prepare students to take them. 

Unrelated Problems —One of 
the chief difficulties in solving un- 
related problems arises from lack of 
careful and intelligent reading. A 
reader may be very efficient, gen- 
erally speaking, but mediocre in 
reading verbal problems intelligent- 
ly. As an example, take the follow- 
ing problem, recently given to 1500 
students who had just completed 
high school: “A supply officer 


spends 63 cents per man for the 
three daily meals. If a company has 


200 men, what is the average cost 
of each company meal?” 

About 45 percent of the students 
checked incorrect answers on a 
four-choice test. Most of the incor- 
rect answers gave $126 as the cost 
of the meal. This amount is the 
daily cost of the three meals for the 
company. The students did not dis- 
tinguish between daily cost and 
meal cost. When, a few weeks later, 
the same data were given to a simi- 
lar group the problem was changed 
so as to call for the cost of the three 
meals for one day. This time only 
about 3 percent of the answers were 
wrong. The two problems are al- 
most on a level as regards computa- 
tional difficulty, but because of im- 
perfect reading the first students 
did not find the fact demanded. 

In approaching unrelated prob- 
lems, I know of no better way to 
improve one’s ability than to follow 
the conventional logical step se- 
quence. (1) What is called for in 
the problem? (2) What is given? 
(3) What key words are present in 
the problem to suggest the sequence 
of processes to use in the solution? 
These three things should be identi- 
fied before the pupil manipulates 
any figures. 

Children who are weak in prob- 
lem solving and who have almost 
no understanding of the process to 
use frequently begin by trying to 
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manipulate the numbers included 
in the problem. The best way to 
overcome this tendency is to give 
some problems without numbers. 
Then pupils must select certain key 
words or phrases which suggest the 
process to use. 

The chief objective of problem 
solving is to provide growth in judg- 
ment and in quantitative thinking. 
Development of judgment may be 
promoted by requiring the pupil to 
approximate the answer before solv- 
ing the problem. This is as true for 
related as for unrelated problems. 
In case the approximation is ab- 
surd, do not permit a solution until 
a reasonable answer in round num- 
bers has been derived. 

Related Problems—Problems 
which are related have a unified 
theme. Those growing out of a unit 
of work, on such a subject as trans- 
portation, are typical of this group. 
The chief requisite for solving prob- 
lems of this kind is experience. Fun- 
damentally, problem-solving ability 
cannot be increased unless the pupil 
has experiences, real or vicarious, 
dealing with the kind of problem 
under consideration. 

The writer had an opportunity to 
appraise problem-solving ability as 
he was preparing this article. Two 
clerks, high-school graduates, were 
asked to hang a number of picture 
charts 40 inches wide on the wall of 
a large room. The girls measured 
the length of the wall as 188 inches 
and calculated that only four charts 
could be put on the wall. They felt 
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certain that the wall would hold 
more than four charts, but they were 
equally certain that their mathema- 
tical calculation was correct. Final- 
ly they asked me to help them. 

First, I asked them to find the 
number of feet in 188 inches. When 
they gave 15 feet 8 inches as the 
result, I asked whether they thought 
the room was longer than that, and 
they said no. Next, I asked how they 
knew the length was 188 inches. 
They said they used a yardstick to 
measure. They applied the stick to 
the wall 14 times and had 20 inches 
left over. Then they converted the 
14 yards to inches by multiplying 
by 12, after which they added the 
extra 20 inches. 

It is evident that numbers were 
mere words to them. The room was 
almost 44 feet long, yet the girls’ 
judgment about distance was so 
immature that 15 feet 8 inches 
seemed entirely reasonable to them. 

One school of thought would in- 
sist that since these girls did not 
know the number of inches in a 
yard, drill to fix this fact should 
be given. However, such an ap- 
proach, followed by a careful check- 
ing of all computations, provides 
only a mechanical method of im- 
proving ability in problem solving. 
The instruction in many schools is 
on this level. The fundamental 
trouble with these girls was not that 
they lacked intelligence or facility 
with figures but that they lacked 
meaningful experience with meas- 
urement. The proper procedure to 
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provide the desirable growth in 
judgment and in quantitative think- 
ing would be to have them estimate 
distances. Then the estimates should 
be checked by measurement. 
Suppose a class has decided to 
work out a unit on air transporta- 
tion. The first step would be to 
collect printed matter from the ma- 
jor air lines—on the cost of air 
transportation, time of travel be- 
tween certain points, kinds of planes 
used, and other pertinent data. 
Then, if possible, a trip to an air- 
port should be arranged so that 
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pupils may see how it operates. 
They will inquire about the num- 
ber of passengers per plane, the cost 
of transportation per mile, the daily 
schedule, and so on. When the facts 
are assembled and problems are 
made from them, the teacher will 
not need to employ mechanical de- 
vices to assure correct solution of 
the problems. The pupils will have 
a background which makes the 
problems real, vital, interesting, and 
meaningful. Under such conditions, 
number work provides growth in 
judgment and quantitative thinking. 


Foster E. Grossnickle is Professor of Mathe- 

matics at New Jersey State Teachers College, 

Jersey City. Reported from the Instructor, 
LIII (June, 1944), 22. 
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Code of Behavior 


By a majority vote of some 100,000 pupils, New York 
City’s junior high schools adopted the following Code of 


Behavior: 


“1. I will never knowingly, by word or deed, injure 
anyone’s person, feelings or property in any manner. 
“2. I will always respect the religious beliefs of others 


as I will respect my own. 


“3. I will show courtesy to other people at all times, 


particularly to my elders. 


“4. I will abide by the laws and regulations of my 


school and community. 


“5. I will be honest with myself and others and I will 


practice cleanliness of mind and body at all times.” 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE CONTRIBUTION 


Orpway TEAD 


In the Harvard Educational Review 


J HE rise of junior colleges is the 
-nost spectacular meteor across the 
educational firmament in the last 
20 years. There is, fortunately, no 
one pattern of identical develop- 
ment in these more than 600 insti- 
tutions spread over 44 states and 
enrolling over 300,000 students. 
Adaptability and flexibility have 
been characteristics of their growth 
—all in the interest of discovering 
better ways of meeting newly rec- 
ognized but genuine educational 
needs of a great variety of students 
who have proper claim on some 
higher education. Irrespective of 
origins and reasons for early growth 
of this movement, which had Jess 
to do with educational theory than 
with peculiar local conditions, the 
junior college today has an educa- 
tional outlook, a sense of special 
function, and orientation to new 
needs and a momentum of growth, 
which together seem unassailable. 

The educational lack to which 
this development calls attention is 
not necessarily a criticism of the 
senior college. Indeed, it is in part 
because of a great appreciation of 
the vitally unique task of the four- 
year college and a desire to see it 
kept free and unencumbered for its 
special assignment that I am the 
more anxious to see the junior-col- 
lege contribution clearly differen- 
tiated and acknowledged. My de- 
sire in this connection is the posi- 
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tive one of confronting today’s sit- 
uation where many more young 
people than ever before are com- 
pleting high school and where a 
goodly percentage of these are will- 
ing and able to stay on in school 
until their 18th or 19th birthday. 
Here surely is a field for new edu- 
cational aim and method meriting 
wider public understanding and 
constructive attention. 

The junior college has been try- 
ing to discover, establish, and teach 
an approach to “creative” and “vo- 
cational” subjects which is new, dif- 
ferent, and rigorous. Insofar as time 
permits, it is thus combining the 
liberal arts and the creative or 
higher vocational arts in simulta- 
neous study on the assumption that 
both can have intellectual, cultural, 
disciplinary, and total life value. 
Although set forth in different 
terms, the junior college subscribes 
to Dr. Arthur E. Morgan’s philos- 
ophy expressed in the Antioch 
Notes (October 1, 1939), “Energy 
is generated for use; and the col- 
lege has done only half its task if it 
kindles in young people fine atti- 
tudes and high aspirations without 
helping them find channels through 
which those attitudes and aspira- 
tions may most effectively flow out 
to social needs.” Growing out of its 
acceptance of this philosophy, the 
junior college has frequently in- 
cluded not only applied courses but 
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practice periods on and off the 
campus, field work activities, and 
performance opportunities, in its 
regular curriculum. The utilitarian 
aspects are neither slighted nor 
apologized for, but at the junior- 
college level are kept in sensible 
relation to awareness of the long- 
time forces of esthetic, technolog- 
ical, and spiritual unfolding which 
identify for the student the rela- 
tion of vocation to his career and 
life fulfillment in terms of citizen- 
ship, family life, and leisure-time 
concerns. The design has been to 
conduct general courses to show re- 
lationships to the world of work in 
English, history, science, ethics, and 
the rest. And the effort has equally 
been to show where vocational 
courses fit into the world of cul- 
ture, citizenship, and leisure. 

As an instance of what I mean 
let me refer to the field of radio 
broadcasting. It surely represents an 
area which to the present genera- 
tion of college students discloses 
glamorous vocational opportunities. 
Yet the fact is that to qualify in 
any part of the field there is re- 
quired of the aspirant a combi- 
nation of educational experience 
which is far from an obvious prim- 
rose path. The requisite training 
must surely have included English, 
speech, history, psychology, and, 
depending on the circumstances, 
a number of other fields. 

This continuous interweaving of 
“practical” and interpretative sub- 
ject matter is of the essence of that 
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flexibility which is characteristic of 
junior-coliege policy. Methods of 
actual instruction here are frankly 
in flux. The teacher himself in the 
junior-college setting has a chal- 
lenge to be a more flexible and 
adaptable individual and _ scholar 
than in the usual college. His in- 
terest centers on good teaching and 
on the unique unfolding of the in- 
dividual student. It is not that he 
loves his subject less but that he 
loves the effective imparting of it 
more, and included in this purpose 
is the sense a teacher obtains that 
the student is successfully interre- 
lating his academic courses with his 
total outlook and interests, includ- 
ing the vocational. Such teaching 
is not easy as to method nor super- 
ficial as to treatment. Quite the 
contrary, it poses the not easily 
solved difficulties of giving a dy- 
namic relatedness to all knowi- 
edge, of having it emotionally 
charged with importance and zest 
without being just exciting or dis- 
tracting, of having the aspects of 
artistic performance, motor activ- 
ities, field observations, or field 
work challenging to the reflective 
and critical powers of the student 
and not merely diverting or amus- 
ing. 

In short, flexibility in methods of 
all kinds is not being bought at the 
price of a thinning down of the 
educational experience. The junior 
college is not a dilution of the sen- 
ior college. There is, of course, no 
gainsaying that the junior-college 
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course is a relatively short experi- 
ence. The two years pass all too 
quickly. But the very brevity of the 
exposure places the teachers pecu- 
liarly on their mettle, pedagogi- 
cally speaking. There is a realiza- 
tion that it is now or never with 
respect to arousing and directing 
the intellectual and emotional urges 
of the student into some reasonably 
formal and disciplined pattern of 
growth. 

Teaching methods employed in 
the junior college can be related in 
astonishingly interesting and vital 
ways to the community setting. 
This may be translated into field 
work in the immediate local neigh- 
borhood. It can mean that a wider 
area (such as a metropolitan cen- 
ter) is drawn on for varied contacts; 
or it can bring it about that local 
professional groups, such as doctors, 
social workers, business men, or 
public officials can share in the 
shaping of certain courses, in the 
guiding of the field work, and in 
the placing of the graduates. In all 
of such instances the thesis that 
education is shared experience un- 
der guidance naturally pushes the 
student into some responsible and 
informing relation with the out- 
side life about him at recurring in- 
tervals during his course. In the 
public college where students live 


at home the attaining of this sense 
of community relatedness may be a 
little less of a problem. But in the 
private and residential junior col- 
leges, to get away from the mo- 
nastic and the isolated quality of old- 
fashioned student life and interests 
is an aim being achieved with suc- 
cess by the connections deliberately 
established by junior-college teach- 
ers with all sorts of community 
agencies. 

The contribution of the junior 
college—in light of all this—is em- 
phatically not as a substitute for 
the senior college for those young 
people who are somewhat less in- 
tellectually competent or aspiring. 
The junior-college mission is dif- 
ferent, is unique, and is today pe- 
culiarly needed. Its mission is to 
arouse and equip those young peo- 
ple for whom the present four-year 
college does not offer the suitable 
kind of education, with a more ma- 
ture range of knowledge, interests, 
and skills than high school can of- 
fer and in an atmosphere of read- 
ier connecting up of learning with 
life. The junior college helps 
toward vocational competence 
while it facilitates cultural sensi- 
tivity and civic awareness. Here is 
its distinctive assignment—one dis- 
tinctive in clientele, methods, range 
of purpose. 


Ordway Tead is President of the Board of 

Higher Education in New York City. Re- 

ported from the Harvard Educational Re- 
view, XIV (March, 1944), 118-26. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT BY PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


NEA Resgarcu Division 


ale March 1944, the Connecti- 
cut Supreme Court of Errors ruled 
that a pupil was justified in resist- 
ing punishment by the principal of 
his school because unreasonable 
force had been used against the pu- 
pil. This principal was charged with 
liability for the injury caused the 
child, and damages of over $9000 
were awarded. This case brings to 
the foreground the well established 
common law rules regarding cor- 
poral punishment of public-school 
pupils by their teachers and war- 
rants a reiteration of the principles 
applied by the Connecticut court. 

In the District of Columbia and 
New Jersey, corporal punishment is 
prohibited. The New Jersey law 
reads as follows: 

No person employed or engaged in a 
school or educational institution, whether 
public or private, shall inflict or cause to 
be inflicted corporal punishment upon a 
pupil attending such school or institution. 

Rhode Island has a law forbid- 
ding hazing of pupils, which law 
might be construed to include cor- 
poral punishment by teachers, al- 
though no case has come up in 
which the issue has been decided. 
The West Virginia law lists the 
types of authority which the teacher 
has over pupils, but corporal pun- 
ishment is not authorized and pos- 
sibly the omission could be con- 
strued as a prohibition. No other 
state school laws deal with the sub- 
ject although there are many local 
rules and regulations having the 


force of law for the locality con- 
cerned. 

Almost all states have laws for- 
bidding cruelty to children. If cor- 
poral punishment administered by a 
school teacher be excessive or ad- 
ministered with a dangerous instru- 
ment or in an improper manner, the 
teacher is liable to apprehension un- 
der such laws. Another type of law 
bearing on the teacher’s authority to 
administer corporal punishment con- 
sists of sanctions for moderate and 
reasonable punishment in the defi- 
nitions of assault and battery in 
penal codes. A number of states 
have legislation similar to that of 
Montana, which reads: 

To use or attempt or offer to use force 
or violence upon or toward the person of 
another is not unlawful in the following 
cases: . . . when committed by a parent, 
or an authorized agent of any parent, or 
by a guardian, master, or teacher, in the 
exercise of a lawful authority to restrain 
or correct his child, ward, apprentice, or 
pupil, and the force or violence used 1s 
reasonable in manner and moderate in 
degree. 


North Dakota, Oklahoma, and 
South Dakota have identical laws 
with the addition of the proviso 
that “restraint or correction has been 
rendered necessary by the miscon- 
duct of such child, ward, appren- 
tice, or scholar, or by his refusal to 
obey the lawful command of such 
parent or authorized agent or guard- 
ian, master, or teacher, and the force 
or violence used is reasonable in 
manner and moderate in degree.” 
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Texas adds, “where violence is per- 
mitted to effect a lawful purpose, 
only that degree of force must be 
used which is necessary to effect 
such purpose.” A few other state 
laws which do not contain this excep- 
tion to assault and battery imply the 
same effect by defining excusable 
homicide to include inadvertent 
death “when a parent is moderately 
correcting a child, or a master his 
servant, or scholar, and happens to 
occasion death, it is only a misad- 
venture, for the act of correction 


restrict the teacher’s privilege. (Par. 
147). [But see 7.] 

2. A teacher’s privilege to use 
force does not extend to a degree 
which is unreasonable either (a) by 
being disproportionate to the offense 
for which the pupil is being pun- 
ished, or (5) by not being reason- 
ably necessary and appropriate to 
compel obedience to a proper com- 
mand. (Par. 148) 

3. The teacher may not inflict 
punishment which is degrading or 





which is liable to cause serious or te 


was lawful; but if the parent or permanent harm. (Par. 149) 


oe P 
master exceed the bounds of reason 4. In determining whether a pun- ts 
or moderation . . . either in the ishment is excessive, the nature of o 


manner, the instrument, or quantity 


the offense, the apparent motive of th 
| of punishment, and death ensue, it 


the offender, the influence of his 


| will be manslaughter or murder ac- example on other children of the re 
cording to the circumstances of the same group, and the sex, age, and wr 
| | case.” Although the pertinence of physical and mental condition of the we 
the latter type of law may be ques-_ child are factors to be considered. on 
. tionable, it seems reasonable to con- (Par. 150) de 
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5. To be lawful the punishment Co 
must be for the purpose of proper 
training or education or for the 
preservation of discipline. (Par. 151) 194 

6. The teacher is privileged to cn 
use punishment only so far as it is 
necessary for the education or train- ing 
ing committed to the teacher. (Par. 


clude that an act which is sanctioned 
and is excusable even though it in- 
4, advertently leads to death of the 
. child would be excused if it inad- 

vertently led to injury short of death. 
i In the absence of statutes the com- 
mon-law rules on the privilege of 
disciplining children would apply. 


These rules have been set down in 
the Restatement of the Law of Torts 
by the American Law Institute and 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. A teacher is privileged to ap- 
ply such reasonable force on a pupil 
as he reasonably believes to be 
necessary for its proper training or 
education except that a parent may 
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152) 

7. A public-school teacher may 
punish a child reasonably as neces- 
sary for the proper education or 
training of the pupil notwithstand- 
ing the parent’s prohibitions or 
wishes. (Par. 153 (2) ) 

8. A teacher may punish a child 
when such punishment is reason- 
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ably necessary to secure observance 
of discipline necessary for the edu- 
cation and training of the class as 
a group. (Par. 154) 

9. If the teacher uses excessive 
force against a pupil, the teacher is 
liable for so much of the force as 
is excessive and the pupil has the 
privilege of defending himself 
against the teacher. (Par. 155) 

In the last hundred years only 
about fifty cases of assault and bat- 
tery have been brought against 
teachers who have inflicted corporal 
punishment, and in approximately 
two-thirds of these cases the teachers 
were held not to be liable because 
the punishment was justified and 
not unreasonable. Most of these 
cases occurred before 1900; there 
were two cases in the 1920’s which 
were decided in favor of the teacher 
and two in the 1930’s which were 
decided against the teacher. The 
Connecticut case of Calway v. Wil- 
liamson mentioned in the first para- 
graph has been the only case in the 
1940’s. Connecticut has no statute 
on the subject and the court applied 
the common-law principles, conclud- 
ing that the principal who attempted 
the punishment had used unreason- 
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able force. The court said that 
“while the plaintiff was under a 
duty to submit to reasonable dis- 
cipline, and for injury sustained in 
rebelling against it would be en- 
titled to no relief, he was not re- 
quired to submit to the defendant’s 
kneeling and sitting upon him un- 
der the circumstances, since these 
acts constituted the use of unreas- 
onable force, therefore he was jus- 
tified in attempting to escape from 
the crushing weight of the defen- 
dant.” A dissenting opinion was 
written by one of the judges, who 
said that the evidence against the 
principal was insufficient to prove 
the unreasonableness of his treat- 
ment of the boy beyond a reasonable 
doubt, and according to precedent 
(Peck v. Smith, 41 Conn. 442) the 
rule had been adopted which ex- 
cuses a teacher from liability if there 
is any “reasonable doubt” that the 
force used was excessive. Said the 
dissenting judge, the rule is neces- 
sary today “when the all too com- 
mon lack of respect of authority and 
disdain for disobedience among 
school children is a matter of both 
common knowledge and judicial 
knowledge.” 


Reported by special permission from Corporal 


Punishment 


by Public-School 


Teachers. 


Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, Research Division, May, 1944. 
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THE SOVIET SCHOOL 


Avex RussELL 


In the Scottish Educational Journal 


Mss LEVIN in her book, 


Children in Soviet Russia (Faber 
and Faber), took the sensible step 
of making a study of the Soviet 
educational system from the inside, 
as a teacher, 1938-42, in a Moscow 
school. The school was the Anglo- 
American school for English-speak- 
ing pupils, the children of foreign 
specialists working in Moscow, or 
of Soviet employees who had re- 
turned from abroad. Though con- 
ducted in English, this school was 
planned on exactly the same lines 
as any other Moscow school, with 
the same syllabus and textbooks. 
Without sex or class distinction, 
Soviet education is compulsory from 
8-15 (18 planned); though entrants 
are expected to have learned to read 
and count at home or kindergarten. 
It is for leisure as well as for work, 
for, though there is a great demand 
for highly skilled workers, where 
machines are the servants of man 
there is ever-increasing leisure for 
the worker. The school curriculum 
must therefore provide sound basic 
knowledge and a good cultural 
background: the sciences, history 
to understand contemporary events, 
geography for the influence of 
physical conditions on_ political 
growth, botany, zoology, physiology, 
geology and evolution for a pic- 
ture of life on the earth and a 
knowledge of the human body and 
its functions, the native language 
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and literature, 


foreign language 
and literature to help to create the 


internationalist spirit, sports for 
health, and music and art for lei- 
sure. Such academic training must, 
however, be supported by a train- 
ing in character, including the de- 
velopment of patriotism, interna- 
tional solidarity with children 
throughout the world, and a hatred 
of Fascism. 

The Moscow school here de- 
scribed was housed in a converted 
mansion. The latest schools, 500 
in Moscow alone during recent 
years, have each a cinema apparatus 
and magic lantern, school library 
and reading room with up-to-date 
books, periodicals, and newspapers, 
a “live” corner with pets for pleas- 
ure and study, and a central film 
library with specially made films. 

The Soviet teacher has a high 
social status as the educator of 
builders of a new society. Academic 
qualifications are not enough; he 
must be a skilled psychologist, with 
a fund of general knowledge, 
especially of the U. S. S. R., its 
achievements, political structure, 
plans and policies, which makes 
some daily reading and study a 
necessity. 

Teachers are paid on the basis 
of 100 teaching hours per month 
(75 for specialists), with certain 
additional payments for extra mark- 
ing (languages and mathematics), 
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for extra duties (e. g., acting as 
class adviser), for every child above 
the normal class limit (42 in the 
lower classes, 30 in the upper), 
and for extra hours of duty. Since 
the rise by over 100 percent in 
teachers’ salaries in 1936, salaries 
vary from 400 to 1000 rubles per 
month. 

This Moscow school was staffed 
by several Americans, one other 
English teacher, two Russians, an 
Austrian, and an Australian. Staff 
meetings were held regularly to 
discuss every aspect of school life, 
including each other’s work. Criti- 
cism was keen yet friendly, and 
suggestions and offers of help many. 
The correct attitude of teacher to 
child is thus explained by the super- 
visor: “You must be an older 
comrade, to whom the children can 
tell all their troubles and difficulties, 
and whom they respect and love. 
Although we have a class system 
of teaching, we must have an 
individual approach to each child, 
and we must love and understand 
each one. We aim at selfdiscipline, 
which can only be developed in 
an atmosphere of comradeship and 
justice.” The relationship between 
child and teacher is also interesting. 
Corporal punishment is illegal, and 
class discipline depends chiefly on 
the children’s interest in their 


studies, on the teacher’s skill and 
personality, and on social pressure. 
The whole school is democratically 
run; the children have class meet- 
ings conducted by their own leaders, 
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at which absolute freedom of criti- 
cism is permitted; decisions of staff 
meetings are binding on the princi- 
pal. The enthusiasm of Soviet pupils 
and teachers, and their feeling of 
responsibility towards society, help 
create an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion which makes really good work 
possible. 

Special methods in use include 
socialist competition, Pioneer in- 
fluence, and oral examinations. The 
first means organized rivalry be- 
tween persons, groups, classes, and 
schools, with special inducements 
and rewards. The Pioneers are the 
oficial youth group for children 
of school age, whose leaders work 
in close cooperation with teachers; 
progress in study is a condition 
of membership. Examination ques- 
tions are all oral, except in languages 
and mathematics, where there is 
a written paper as well; children 
are expected to be able to discuss 
at some length a theme chosen 
from the material covered in class. 

Health receives special attention 
from a doctor and nurse in daily 
attendance, which has an influence 
not only on the health habits of 
the children, but, through them, on 
their parents. Parents are expected 
to cooperate in the educating of 
their child, and are in close and 
constant touch with the school. 

Particularly close is this collabora- 
tion in the case of problem and 
delinquent children. Delinquency is 
tackled by the closest possible co- 
operation between police, school, 
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and parents, and by the establish- 
ment of splendidly equipped clubs 
for use during the children’s leisure. 
The schools are open for use by 
the pupils during the holidays as 
occupational and recreational cen- 
ters. The school, in fact, is a power- 
ful influence in work and in play. 


The teaching profession, like all . 


others, is organized on trade-union 
lines. Every school has its own 
committee, to which all the workers 
on the payroll, whether cleaner, 
janitor, secretary, or teacher, are 
eligible for election. An important 
member of the school trade-union 
committee is the cultural worker, 
whose duty it is to see that no 
aid to cultural development is 
lacking facilities for additional 
study, books, special theater tickets, 
etc. In every district aré centers for 
teachers, where are available dem- 
onstration lessons, exhibits of in- 
teresting work, textbooks and jour- 
nals of all descriptions, reports of 
model lessons, new visual mate- 
ial—everything possible dealing 
with each subject. 

The above highly condensed and 
rather staccato account hardly does 
justice to the book. There are 
thought-provoking sections on dis- 
cipline, examinations, extracurric- 
ular activities and delinquency; 
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and the appendices, giving extracts 
from wall-newspapers, oral tests 
and school textbooks, are par- 
ticularly interesting. 

The system here described is not 
beyond criticism, but it is alive, 
progressive, democratic, twentieth- 
century. It views not the past but 
the future. It seeks to direct the 
child’s activities into useful chan- 
nels both in and out of school. It 
seeks to coordinate the work of 
teachers, parents and youth leaders 
in the creation of intelligent, critical, 
selfreliant, serving citizens. It aims 
always at relating school activities to 
contemporary life. 

Contrast our own system: using 
only too often material and methods 
which are dated; schools and classes 
only too often autocratically run, 
in which the cooperation of the staff 
or pupil is neither expected nor 
missed. Note the lack of cooperation 
between parent and teacher, and the 
separation of school life from con- 
temporary life. 

I do not claim that Soviet edu- 
cation is ideal, nor even that, all 
things considered, it is superior to 
our own. I do claim that it is alive, 
progressive, more democratic and 
more susceptible to new ideas. If only 
we had made the same progress in 
the last twenty years! 


This article is based on the book, Children 
in Soviet Russia by Deana Levin. London: 
Faber & Faber. Reported from the Scottish 
Educational 


Journal, 


1944), 192. 
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INSERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


Eart Murray 
In the California Journal of Elementary Education 


ea chief reason for inservice 
training of teachers is the philosophy 
of growth. No teacher is ever ade- 
quately trained, using the term to 
signify something completed. A 
real teacher is always in training, 
ever seeking for improvement, 
constantly striving for better results, 
studying newer techniques and pro- 
cedures, evaluating methods and 
results, learning more about chil- 
dren, keeping abreast of changes 
due to science, invention, and so- 
cial evolution, experimenting with, 
and using new teaching materials, 
and planning and implementing 
personal growth in spiritual and 
healthful living. 

There are certain attitudes which 
are essential for the success of the 
inservice growth of the teacher. She 
must be humble, devoted to her 
profession, and genuinely desirous 
of doing a better job. She must be 
openminded, cooperative, and lib- 
eral enough to embrace changes that 
promise better teaching. The neg- 
ative attitudes of instant resistance 
to something different, to the new 
or unknown, and those of compla- 
cent satisfaction, are the ones which 
will block the growth of teachers 
more effectively than any others. 

The attitudes taken by the central 
school administration are fully as 
important because they can be in- 
fluential in forming desirable teacher 
attitudes. These administrative 


groups must show that their first 
interest is in getting better teach- 
ing—that is, better child growth 
and development. The school ad- 
ministration with its responsibility 
for supervision also must have re- 
gard for the position of a teacher, 
respect for her personality, and con- 
fidence in her ability and desire to 
do a good job. If the supervisor has 
an attitude of being superior, of 
imposing his will on the teacher, 
or of cramming his ideas down 
her throat, it will only lead to 
negative and undesirable attitudes 
being displayed by the teacher. 

Teacher-training institutions must 
encourage proper and positive at- 
titudes toward growth in service 
in order to facilitate inservice train- 
ing. They must follow the teacher 
on the job, discover and be inter- 
ested in her problems, and encourage 
her active communication with the 
institution, 

If the teacher has developed essen- 
tial attitudes with respect to her 
work, she will also purpose within 
herself, without any outside pres- 
sures, to read, study, to attend 
conferences, workshops, summer 
sessions, and to plan a course of 
action which will in general lead 
to enriched personal and social liv- 
ing. If the administrators have de- 
veloped essential attitudes, they will 
accept the responsibility of setting 
up an environment which will gain 
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the confidence of the teacher, allow 
her expression of positive ideas, 
and encourage and give aid in try- 
ing out new materials and meth- 
ods which give reasonable promise 
of success. If the teacher-training 
agency utilizes its essential attitudes, 
it will obligate itself to set up sum- 
mer sessions, workshops, educa- 
tional conferences, furnish  insti- 
tute speakers, and aid in evaluating 
teaching. 

Various activity programs de- 
signed to aid the inservice growth 
of teachers are briefly noted here. 

Teacher Organizations.— The 
range and type of teacher organiza- 
tions is legion and teacher groups 
have contributed much in morale 
building, production of worthwhile 
professional literature, evaluation of 
existing and proposed programs, 
and in critical analysis of adminis- 
trative trends regarding their par- 
ticular service. The danger is that 
the teacher may see her own inter- 
est in an exaggerated focus, that 
the group itself may become mili- 
tant or assume vested interests, and 
fail to get the proper perspective 
of its place in the life of the child 
and of the total educational system. 

Teacher Institutes. —T he most 
successful modern institute presents 
a varied program involving cultural 
presentations, inspirational and 
morale-building sessions, discus- 
sions of professional problems, gen- 
eral sessions, workshop type meet- 
ings, section groups, and a total 
program worked out cooperatively 
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by the school administration and 
the teacher groups. 

Professional Libraries. — Modern 
teacher institutes, teacher organiza- 
tions, and other activities have tos- 
tered the founding of professional 
libraries in many school systems. 
These libraries can and should be 
used in promoting growth of teach- 
ers through section meetings, study 
groups, and discussions, and as ref- 
erence material to individual teach- 
ers for general understanding or 
help on specific problems of method 
and procedures. 

Place of Workshops—The term 
workshop has been used to include 
such a variety of setups that now 
it may mean anything from a 
slightly modified summer session 
on a university campus to a series 
of small committee meetings 
grouped about a common interest. 
The essential thing is that it pro 
vides a place and a time for 
teachers to work out their problems 
to the extent that they will be able 
to face their classes with better and 
more materials, well-laid plans, and 
with greater confidence in their 
own ability. What makes it a work- 
shop is that teachers produce some- 
thing which they will use in their 
teaching. Teacher growth is inevi- 
table as a result. 

Contributions of the Supervisor. 
—One of the most important func- 
tions of the supervising agency is 
to foster inservice growth. There is 
constant need for the supervisor to 
acquaint teachers with changing 
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philosophy, to arrange opportuni- 
ties for observing master teachers 
or demonstrations of particularly 
successful procedure, to hold indi- 
vidual conferences or group meet- 
ings for discussion of techniques, 
and to familiarize teachers with 
curriculum materials and various 
teaching aids. 

Provision of Materials. — Teach- 
ers who have the essential attitudes 
for growth, who accept their result- 
ant responsibilities previously men- 
tioned, and who participate in the 
activities set up for progress, are 
too frequently discouraged or dis- 
appointed because the school ad- 
ministration fails to provide the 
needed materials for success. Many 
school systems, however, have estab- 
lished libraries with supplementary 
books, curriculum laboratories hav- 
ing a variety of teaching aids, and 
audio-visual aids departments. 
Whether these are combined into 
teaching aids or separated into var- 
ious departments is immaterial, just 
sc long as the teacher is provided 
with books, pamphlets, magazines, 
workbooks, tests, illustrations of 
units, curricular materials, much 
free and inexpensive fugitive mate- 
rials to aid her in carrying on a more 
effective teaching program. This 
material, together with the planning 
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done by the teacher and supervisor 
in the use of it, is absolutely essen- 
tial to good teaching. 

Summer Sessions—At first, sum- 
mer sessions in teacher-training in- 
stitutions had the primary purposes 
of giving the teacher the opportu- 
nity to take courses which she had 
failed to get, to aid out-of-state 
teachers in qualifying for creden- 
tials, or to provide for work toward 
a higher degree. Training institu- 
tions have taken a forward step in 
inservice training by cooperating 
with school systems in off-campus 
workshops and in furnishing cur- 
riculum consultants and _ institute 
leaders. At the present time, the re- 
port blanks which the supervising 
staff fill out for teacher-training in- 
stitutions emphasize qualifications 
for placement rather than inservice 
growth. Since supervisors must of- 
fer inservice training of teachers 
and_ teacher-training _ institutions 
should continue supervision beyond 
the training for service period, it 
would add to the efficiency of teach- 
ing if an arrangement could be 
made between a school system 
and a teacher-training institution 
whereby the head of teacher train- 
ing and the supervisor of a school 
system could exchange jobs every 
three years or so. 


Earl Murray is General Supervisor of In- 
struction for the Modoc County, California, 
schools. Reported from the California Jour- 
nal of Elementary Education, XII (Febru- 


ary, 1944), 180-86. 





ae WISH to join with Henry 
Grattan Doyle in his skepticism of 
“miraculous mew methods” for 
learning foreign languages and in 
his consternation at the all-too-gul- 
lible American who, without ques- 
tion, accepts the “quickie” methods 
of acquiring knowledge by the per- 
spirationless, hypodermic-needle way. 
The new discovery, if it is new at 
all, is not miraculous or super- 
natural, as some would believe. It 
is thoroughly rational and along 
lines of common sense. So let’s 
settle back, as we should, with the 
realization that all good things, or 
almost all good things, like knowl- 
edge, health, peace, liberty, security, 
and respect are attained in a logical 
way, exact their price of one sort 
or another, and must be guarded. 

There is one point I should like 
to raise in connection with “learn- 
ing in a hurry” that may pass with- 
out due notice. It is one which may 
lead to a contribution to the field 
of teaching in the academic world. 
It is not new and not untried, but 
I think it has been, in general, 
unemphasized until the present ne- 
cessity has demanded its emphasis. 
The need is to induce in the stu- 
dent more intensive concentration 
and to establish a defined objective. 
On this point in the largest measure 
lies the difference between the tra- 
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ditional academic method of teach- 
ing languages, and other subjects, 
and the accelerated method of the 
ASTP. It is probable that the great- 
est contribution the accelerated pro- 
grams will make to the improve- 
ment of our conventional methods 
of teaching and learning will be in 
the direction of intensive concentra- 
tion in limited courses for shorter 
spaces of study. In such concen- 
tration the student will center his 
interest and study in only one or 
two courses for periods of six to 
eight weeks where the diet is all 
language, or all mathematics, or 
all history, until the course ends. 
He then will go on to another course. 

I have consistently been an ad- 
vocate of the broad, liberal-arts train- 
ing and contend that we should 
give greater emphasis to the human- 
ities, but we need intensified efforts 
in training both for specialized ca- 
reers and for the broadly educated. 
What the accelerated programs offer 
is not a new goal but a different 
way of achieving the old goal. 
Shorter terms, intensified effort, the 
same hard work, and the motivation 
which results from concentration, 
will bring the student out at the 
same goal. I am wondering if this 
intensive concentration in a limited 
area will not result in a less “smatter- 
of-fact” student product. 
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Of all the courses that have been 
“softened up” for the student of 
late years, the best example is the 
so-called social-studies course. Here 
intensive drill and emphasis on de- 
tail have been minimized, almost 
abolished, and in place of these 
there have been substituted sweep- 
ing generalizations and entertain- 
ing anecdotes. I do not hold that 
these are valueless, but they should 
not supplant drill, details of conse- 
quence, and, if need be, a little 
painful brainwork. Can we expect 
students to have an approximately 
exact mind without having had an 
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exercised mind? If an exact mind is 
the product of an exercised one, and 
there seems to be no questioning of 
this fact, should we not then refuse 
to evade work that exercises, and 
at times fatigues, the student’s mind? 
More intensive training in our stud- 
ies will furnish the exercise, and it 
will give incentive and motivation, 
the enemies of boredom and drudg- 
ery. This seems to be the character- 
istic feature of the accelerated pro- 
grams of the Armed Forces’ training 
and may prove to be the “miracu- 
lous” contribution which the Army 
program will make to education. 


B. Hopkins Moses is Director of the Syra- 

cuse University Extension Division. Reported 

from School and Society, LIX (May 13, 
1944), 348-49. 
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STATEMENT adopted by the Commission on Trends in Educa- 
tion of the Modern Language Association of America, of which Henry 
Grattan Doyle is President, includes the following: 


The Commission . . . takes deep satis- 
faction in the results of the ASTP in pre- 
paring thousands of our soldiers to use 
foreign languages in the national service. 
It welcomes the wide interest of the public 
in this demonstration that American youth 
can become language-minded. 

The impressive results of the Army 
Program were due to no miraculous for- 
mula but to a liberal allowance of time 
and to the opportunity for students to 
practice the language in the intimacy 
of a small group. Thousands of foreign 
language teachers in this country would 
hail with satisfaction the opportunity to 
continue to work in the postwar years 
under conditions as favorable as those 


which the ASTP provided. 

The limitations of the civilian cur- 
riculum have often been brought to 
the attention of administrative authori- 
ties and college and university faculties. 
Under these limitations the teachers 
have been obliged severely to restrict their 
objectives. It is our earnest hope that the 
administrative officers of our institutions 
will now provide for the extension and 
intensification of the foreign language 
program. We believe this would make 


possible the creation of a body of 
American citizens whose knowledge of 
other languages would be adequate 


for our international contacts in post- 
war days. 
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7 United States Armed Forces 
Institute, an outgrowth of the U. S. 
Army Institute, which was founded 
in 1942 for the purpose of aiding 
servicemen to turn to profit their 
leisure hours, now has become a 
joint project of the War and Navy 
Departments with a central office 
in Madison, Wisconsin, manned 
by a dozen or more Army and Navy 
officers and over a hundred en- 
listed men and women of both 
services on its staff. Not only does 
the Institute assist men in furthering 
their education through correspond- 
ence courses offered by over 80 
cooperating colleges and universi- 
ties, but it also offers a list of 64 
courses of its own. When requested 
to do so by the individual concerned, 
the Institute gets together the ed- 
ucational records of servicemen 
and transmits them to the insti- 
tutions at which they wash to obtain 
academic credit. The institution 
gives examinations of various kinds 
and, in addition, has prepared a 
battery of four tests of “general 
educational development” (G.E.D. 
tests), the purpose of which is to 
show the level of intellectual matur- 
ity which the man has reached 
during his military service, whether 
or not he has had special training 
of any kind. The tests cover “cor- 
rectness and effectiveness of ex- 
pression,” “interpretation of read- 
ing materials in the social studies,” 
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“interpretation of reading materials 
in the natural sciences,” and “inter- 
pretation of literary materials.” 
These are not subject examinations. 
Rather they are intended to show, 
by comparison with national norms, 
the general intellectual competence 
of the individual. 

Of special interest to the schools 
which must read and interpret the 
official reports which the U.S.A.F I. 
expects to be able to assemble and 
transmit to any educational insti- 
tution within two months after the 
serviceman has made his request is 
the list of what such reports will 
contain: 

1. Correspondence Courses given 
by the U.S.A.F.I. and tested by 
“end-of-course” examination: (a) 
name of course, (b) brief descrip- 
tion of course, (c) grade (“with 
distinction,” “satisfactory,” or “un- 
satisfactory”). 

2. Correspondence Courses given 
by cooperating institutions: (a) 
name of course, (b) grade (accord- 
ing to regular system of institu- 
tion concerned). 

3. Army-Navy Service Schools: 
(a) names of courses studied, (b) 
brief description of each course, 
(c) contact hours, (d) grades (nu- 
merical). 

4, Army-Navy Service Jobs: (a) 
description of duties of job and 
of skills and knowledge prerequisite 
to it, (b) rating of performance. 
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5. US.A.F.I. “subject examina- 
tions”: (a) subject of examination, 
(b) brief description of topics cov- 
ered, (c) grade (as in 1 above). 

6. Tests for general educational 
development: a percentage rating 
in each of four tests showing the 
standing of the serviceman with 
relation to the national norms for 
civilians at given educational levels 
(e. g.. a man might be rated as 
“doing better than 85 percent of 
college sophomores”). 

It will readily be seen that this 
information is as clear, precise, 
and usable as that provided by most 
college transcripts. There remain the 
questions of the type and amount 
of college credit which may properly 
be granted to a returning service- 
man on presentation of U.S.A.F.L 
records. 


The correspondence courses of- 
fered by the U.S.A.F.I. itself are 
chiefly vocational in character and 
are for the most part on the high- 
school level except for the work in 
mathematics, which goes through 
calculus. A student who presents 
records showing satisfactory com- 
pletion of one or more of the college 
mathematics courses might well be 
entitled to credit on recommenda- 
tion of the department. U.S.A.F I. 
records showing satisfactory com- 
pletion of one or more Army or 
Navy Service schools will require 
careful study, since these schools 
are giving training of the most 
diverse character. Much of their 
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work, e.g., gunnery, aircraft main- 
tenance, etc., can be properly eval- 
uated only as military or naval 
science; a large part, too, will be 
on subcollege levels; nevertheless 
there will be a goodly number of 
records which will show completion 
of work truly collegiate in char- 
acter, such as courses in electronics. 


The records of service jobs, since 
they are by definition records of 
service and not of training, will sel- 
dom if ever entitle the student to 
academic credit, no matter how 
much skill or knowledge they may 
reveal him to possess. This is be- 
cause of the fact that in nearly 
all collegiate institutions academic 
credits are based not on skill or 
knowledge but on formal educa- 
tional experience. In many instan- 
ces, however, the student’s success- 
ful execution of the job may entitle 
him to special consideration, such 
as the waiving of prerequisites 
for advanced courses, or in waiving 
or modifying of the various grad- 
uation requirements. Certainly the 
service job records will be invalu- 
able to the student’s academic ad- 
visers, since they will furnish sound 
evidence of his aptitude for spe- 
cific kinds of work. Much the same 
must be said of the records of 
U.S.A.FI. “subject examinations,” 
since these, too, are records either 
of skill or knowledge obtained other- 
wise than through formal educa- 
tion. The G. E. D. tests were not 
devised primarily with the idea 
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that their results would entitle the 
man to academic credit; it is un- 
likely, therefore, that they will be 
used this way, at least at the college 
level, although some high-school 
systems are said to be planning to 
use them for secondary credit. This 
does not mean that these tests are 
without significance to the service- 
man; on the contrary, they may 
have very real value. Specifically, 
a high score in the test for “cor- 
rectness and effectiveness of expres- 
sion” might well entitle the stu- 
dent to exemption from the English 
composition requirement, while high 
scores in others might allow his 
exemption from specific prerequisite 
courses. 

It is for the former high-school 
student in service that the G.E.D. 
tests will be of the greatest assist- 
ance, if only the colleges are will- 
ing to make the necessary adjust- 
ments. Composed of relatively ma- 
ture men, this is the group which 
will have the largest claim on our 
attention in the postwar period. 
Most of them will be under 20, yet 
they will have had experiences which 
will have led them far along the 
road of adulthood. To ask these men 





[ Frank O. Copley is Director of Admissions 
with Advanced Standing, College of Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, University of 
Michigan. Reported from the Journal of the 
American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars, XIX (April, 1944), 287-94. 


to return to high school to complete 
units and subject sequences would 
be futile and unjust; their education 
will have to be continued, if at all, 
by the colleges and _ universities. 
For these men, the G.E.D. tests can 
prove a great help. It is scarcely 
conceivable that any among them 
who are mentally of college calibre 
could not show by these tests a 
general educational competence at 
least equal to that of the average 
college freshman. Whenever such 
is the case, the college might well 
consider waiving ordinary entrance 
requirements and admitting these 
students to college, possibly on some 
sort of special basis. 

Preparation for the use of all 
kinds of service records suggests 
that liberal arts colleges take action 
at the earliest possible moment. Plans 
should be made for the advice and 
assistance of returning service men, 
for evaluation of their service 
educational experience, and for such 
equitable and academically sound 
adjustment of existing systems, rules, 
and regulations as may insure to 
every returning serviceman a status 
which will fairly represent his actual 
educational attainments. 
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Personaities: New officers of the 
National Education Association are: 
president, F. L. Schlagle, superin- 
tendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Kansas; first vice-president, Mary 
D. Barnes, principal, Livingston 
School, Elizabeth, N. J.; other vice- 
presidents: C. A. Donehoo, super- 
intendent of the Gadsden, Ala., 
schools; Alvin Vandermast, Ingle- 
wood, Calif.; Calvin Stanley, presi- 
dent, Connecticut State Teachers 
Association; Lillian | McSorley, 
Idaho; Mrs. W. C. Ray, Kentucky; 
D. D. Shelby, Greenwood, La., High 
School; Richard B. Kennan, secre- 
tary, Maine Teachers Association; 
E. H. Garinger, principal, Char- 
lotte, N. C., Central High School; 
M. E. McCurdy, executive secretary, 
North Dakota Education Associa- 
tion; Helen Gibbs, Dayton, Ohio; 
and Fred Witter, superintendent, 
Burlington, Wis., schools. B. F. 
Stanton, Mount Union College, 
continues as treasurer and Leon- 
ard L. Bowman of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.. and Emily Tarbell 
of Syracuse, N. Y., are members of 
the executive committee. . . 

Paul B. Jacobson of the University 
of Chicago has succeeded Irvin E. 
Rosa as superintendent of the Dav- 
enport, Iowa, schools. ... Walter A. 
Jessup, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching and of the Carnegie 
Corp. of New York, died on July 5 
at 67 years of age... . H. H. Giles 


of the Rosenwald Fund and for- 
merly of Ohio State University has 
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been appointed associate director of 
the Bureau for Intercultural Rela- 
tions, New York City . . . Dorothy 
Mummery of the department of 
education, Syracuse University, has 
been named assistant professor of 
home management and child de- 
velopment at Michigan State Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Applied 
Science. . . . William H. Gray, 
president, Florida Normal and In- 
dustrial Institute, St. Augustine, 
has been appointed president of 
Florida A. and M. College. At 32 
he is said to be the youngest presi- 
dent of a land-grant college in the 
nation. . . . William Van Til has 
been named editor of publications 
for the Bureau for Intercultural Re- 
laions, New: York City. . . . William 
D. Asfahl, superintendent of the 
Delta, Colo., schools, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the University 
Park School, Denver, and professor 
of education and director of 
teacher placement, University of 
Denver, replacing Irwin O. Addi- 
cott who has been named assistant 
superintendent of the Fresno, 
Calif., schools. . . . John C. Adams 
of Cornell University is the new 
president of Hofstra College, 
Hempstead, N. Y. . . . Abraham I. 
Katsh has been designated assistant 
professor of Hebrew culture and 
education at New York Univer- 
sity’s school of education. .. . 
Homer C. Wilson has retired as 
superintendent of the Fresno, Calif., 
schools and Edwin C. Kratt, 
assistant superintendent, has been 
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appointed his successor... . M. G. 
Pattington, district superintendent 
of schools, Binghamton, N. Y., has 
been named assistant supervisor of 
education, finance division, New 
York State Education Department, 
Albany. . . . E. O. Holland, presi- 
dent of the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, has announced 
his intention of retiring when a 
successor is appointed. . . . New 
president of the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education is Lyman 
Bryson, educational director of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 
Vice-presidents are Rev. M. M. 
Coady, St. Francis Xavier Univer- 
sity, Antigonish, Nova _ Scotia; 
John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education; and Ralph 
Ulveling, libraran of the Detroit 
Public Library. Jennie M. Flexner, 
reader’s adviser, N. Y. Public Li- 
brary, and James Creese, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, were re- 
elected secretary and treasurer, re- 
spectively. . . . Stuart A. Courtis 
has retired from the faculty of the 
school of education, University of 
Michigan. . . . Asa H. Chatburn 
has been named state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for Idaho, 
succeeding C. E. Roberts who has 
joined the staff of the Veterans 
Administration. Alvin C. 
Eurich has been placed on the in- 
active list of the Navy at the re- 
quest of Stanford University so that 
he might accept an appointment 
as academic vice-president. 


William |. Early has retired as su- 
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perintendent of the Sioux Falls, 
S. D., schools and Lyman M. Fort, 
principal of the Washington High 
School, has been named his succes- 
sor... . Howard R. Anderson, pro- 
fessor of education, has been ap 


pointed director of the school of | 


education, Cornell University, suc- 
ceeding Julian E. Butterworth who 
asked to be relieved of administra- 
tive duties. . . . Lee M. Thurston, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versty of Pittsburgh, has been 
named deputy superintendent of 
public instruction for Michigan, the 
position he held before going to 
the University of Pittsburgh. . . . 
E. Otis Vaughn has retired as su- 
perintendent of the Reno, Nev., 
schools. . . . Clifton D. Gray is re- 
tiring as president of Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Me. . . . His suc- 
cessor will be Charles F. Phillips 
of Colgate University. ... J. F. 
Messenger has retired as dean of 
the school of education, University 
of Idaho, and J. Frederick Welt- 
zin, director of the school of edu- 
cation, University of Denver, has 
succeeded him. . . . Robert E. 
Sharer, superintendent of the Cold- 
water, Mich., schools, has been 
named head of the new division of 
adult education of the Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. .. . John R. Wilson, superin- 
tendent of the Paterson, N. J, 
schools, has retired. . . . New presi- 
dent of Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, Atlanta, is Blake Ragsdale 
Van Leer, dean of the Consolidated 
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Colleges of Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and 
North Carolina State College. .. . 
Clifford E. Erickson, assistant dean 
of the college of education, North- 
western University, has been named 
professor of education at Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science. . . . James N. 
Muir has been succeeded as super- 
intendent of the Quincy, Mass., 
schools by Arthur P. Gossard, su- 
perintendent at Bloomington, Ill. 
.. + William C. Jones of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon has been elected 
president of Whittier, Calif., Col- 
lege. . . . Paul C. Bunn, superin- 
tendent of the Lorain, Ohio, schools, 
has been named superintendent at 
Youngstown, Ohio. . . . Samuel 
Everett, formerly of Northwestern 
University, is now director of the 
Junior Red Cross in Philadelphia. 
. . . James F. Conway has been 
named superintendent of the Low- 
ell, Mass., schools... . B. F. Quigg 
has retired as superintendent of the 
Rome, Ga., schools. . . . E. R. Jobe, 
high school supervisor, Mississippi 
State Department of Education, has 
been elected president of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. . . . Homer L. 
Dodge of the University of Okla- 
homa has been elected president of 
Norwich University, Northfield, 
Vt... . J. Paul Leonard has re- 
turned to Stanford University after 
two years as director of the con- 
sumer division, OPA, in Washing- 
ton... . Nathan M. Pusey of Con- 
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necticut Wesleyan University is 
now president of Lawrence College, 
Appleton, Wis. . . . Lois M. Clark 
of the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been 
elected president of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the 
NEA. . . . Howard F. Lowry of 
Princeton University has been 
named president of Wooster Col- 
lege, Ohio, on the retirement of 
Charles F. Wishart. . . . Willard E. 
Goslin, superintendent of the Web- 
ster Groves, Mo., schools, has been 
elected superintendent of the Min- 
neapolis, Minn., schools. Mr. Gos- 
lin’s successor at Webster Groves is 
Leonard A. Steger, superintendent 
at Ames, Iowa. . . . Herman B. 
Wells, president of Indiana Uni- 
versity, has been elected chairman 
of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, succeeding O. C. Carmichael, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 
Julius E. Warren, Massachusetts 
commissioner of education, is first 
vice-chairman and Isabel M. Stew- 
art, professor of nursing education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is second vice-chairman. 
Rev. Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
rector of Augustinian College, was 
reelected secretary. . . . Roy W. 
Goddard, dean of Rochester, Minn., 
Junior College was recently elected 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges. . . . Rev. 
George Johnson, associate profes- 
sor of education, the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, Washington, 
D. C., died on June 5 at Trinity 
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College while delivering the com- 
mencement address. . . . R. C. Mas- 
ton has retired as superintendent of 
the Elyria, Ohio, schools. .s 
Howard S. McDonald, deputy su- 
perintendent of the San Francisco, 
Calif., schools, is the new superin- 
tendent at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
succeeding the late L. John Nut- 
tall, Jr. . . . W. B. Hatcher is the 
new president of Louisiana State 
University. . . . Harry E. Flynn, 
former state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Minnesota, died recently. 
. . . Pliny H. Powers, head of the 
department of school administra- 
tion of New York University, has 
joined the headquarters staff of the 
Boy Scouts of America as assistant 
to the chief scout executive. . . 

Thelma Porter, director of the de- 
partment of foods and nutrition at 
Michigan State College of Agricul- 
ture and Applied Science, has been 
appointed head of the department 
of home economics at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. . . . Cary Croneis 
of the University of Chicago is the 
new president of Beloit, Wis., Col- 
lege. . . . Edwin J. Brown, professor 
of education and director of grad- 
uate work at Emporia, Kans., State 
Teachers College, has been named 
dean of university college, St. Louis 
University. . . . William Wilkinson, 
head of the school of education of 
the University of Delaware, retired 
recently. . . . John B. Dougall of 
the New Jersey State Department 
of Education will be the new presi- 
dent of the Newark State Teachers 
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College on the retirement of Roy L. 
Shaffer. . . . Marion S. Van Liew, 
head of the bureau of home eco 
nomics education of the New York 
State Department of Education, re- 
tired this summer. . . . The presi- 
dent of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, Charles E. Lawall, has re- 
signed at the request of the board 
of governors. . . . New officers of 
the Department of Adult Education 
of the NEA are: president, Roben 
J. Maaske, president, Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education; vice- 
president, Perry L. Schneider of 
the New York City schools; and 
secretary, Emery W. Balduf of the 
School-College Unit, Salvage De- 
partment, WPB. . . . James E. 
Marshall has been elected superin- 
tendent of the St. Paul, Minnesota, 
schools, succeeding Paul $. Amidon. 
Mr. Marshall was principal of the 
Central High School in St. Paul. 
... Rev. Francis X. N. McGuire 
has succeeded Rev. Edward V. 
Stanford as president of Villanova, 
Pa., College. Father Stanford has 
been appointed rector of Augustin- 
ian College, Washington, D. C.... 
Ellsworth Lowry has retired as as- 
sociate professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College. . . . 
Worth MeClure, superintendent of 
the Seattle, Wash., schools, has re- 
signed. . . . New president of Trin- 
ity College, Washington, D. C., is 
G. Keith Funston, former director 
of purchases for Sylvania Electric 
Products Co. and recently a lieu- 
tenant commander in the office of 
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procurement and matériel of the 
U. S. Navy. ... Arthur K. Loomis, 
superintendent of the Shaker 
Heights, Ohio, schools, has been 
named director of the school of 
education, University of Denver. 
His successor at Shaker Heights is 
William Slade of the Glendale, 
Ohio, schools. . . . David Eugene 
Smith, professor emeritus of mathe- 
matics, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, died at 84 years of 
age on July 29... . Boyd H. Bode, 
member of the editorial advisory 
board of the Epucation Dicest, has 
retired from the faculty of Ohio 
State University and is leaving 
shortly to spend several months 
lecturing in Egypt at the invitation 
of the Egyptian government. 


THE question of postwar compul- 
sory military training was brought 
directly before the people recently 
when President Roosevelt advo- 
cated in a press conference that 
public opinion should be gradually 
formed on requiring a year’s train- 
ing, both military and civil, for 
youths between 17 and 23. The 
president indicated that he did not 
consider a year of service as com- 
pulsory military training as it might 
include some vocational work in 
addition to military subjects. It is 
known that the Army favors 
strongly a year of compulsory mili- 
tary training. Recent polls of mem- 
bers of the faculties of higher insti- 
tutions indicate favorable opinion 
but with a strong dissenting mi- 


nority. A recent poll of junior-col- 
lege leaders showed 57 percent in 
favor of universal compulsory mili- 
tary training and 43 percent op 
posed. The junior-college leaders 
feel that legislation should be post- 
poned until after the war. The Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy Through Education 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion has issued a statement recently 
including the following: “Such uni- 
versal military training may be 
found to be necessary by an unsatis- 
factory peace settlement, but no de- 
termination of policy of such im- 
portance should be made until the 
necessity for it is determined by 
world events and those now in mili- 
tary service have had an opportu- 
nity to express their opinions on 
the matter. To adopt compulsory 
military training now would be 
equivalent to serving notice on the 
world that our country does not ex- 
pect a great and lasting peace and 
that we are preparing for a third 
world war. One year of military 
training for all youth is of less im- 
portance as a military safeguard 
than 12 years of training for ail of 
our youth in well organized, com- 
petently staffed schools. If only a 
part of the vast expenditure re- 
quired by the proposed compulsory 
military training were used for the 
improvement of our present educa- 
tional program, it would be of 
greater value from a military stand- 
point and would be of far greater 
social and: economic worth.” 
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Tue British Education Bill (see 
the Epucation Dicest, February, 
1944, pp. 20-24) has passed both 
houses of Parliament and small dif- 
ferences are now being ironed out. 
The new bill will be virtually as 
outlined in the article mentioned 
above with the most significant 
feature being the vast extension of 
secondary education. Compulsory 
attendance until 15 years of age will 
later be increased to 16. Under the 
old regulations 85 percent of the 
children left school at 1474 years. 
The new bill requires that pupils 
up to age 18 must study the equiva- 
lent of one day a week for 44 weeks 
each year if they drop out of school. 
Graduates of elementary schools 
may enter a secondary, technical, 
or “modern” school (a secondary 
school offering less academic work). 
A proposal has been made by the 
“public” schools such as Eton and 
Harrow that 25 percent of their 
enrolment be made up of children 
from working classes with their ex- 
penses borne by the government. 
The new bill also provides for 
nursery schools, extension of adult 
and technical education, emphasis 
on health programs, and inspection 
and registration of all independent 
schools. As half of the schools in 
the United Kingdom are under 
church auspices, especially in the 
rural areas, the problem of their 
support by the government raised 
an issue. In order to secure state 
support they were required under 
the bill to maintain certain mini- 
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mum standards which most of them 
did not have the resources to meet. 
In case of failure to meet the stand- 
ards the schools were to surrender 
their autonomy to the local author- 
ities. This raised such a protest that 
the government agreed to give 
these schools special loan rates to 
enable them to make the changes 
demanded. Religious teaching in 
controlled church schools is re- 
stricted to two classes weekly while 
other schools are to provide nonsec- 
tarian religious instruction for one 
class period weekly. Pupils whose 
parents object do not have to at- 
tend these classes. All schools are 
required to begin the school day 
with worship, however. The new 
program will necessitate the hiring 
of from 50,000 to 90,000 new 
teachers, it is estimated, and the ad- 
ditional cost to the nation will ulti- 
mately reach 80 million pounds a 
year. 


A Nationat CoMMISSION ON SAFETY 
Epucation has been established by 
the National Education Association. 
A 12-man commission has been 
appointed under the chairmanship 
of Henry H. Hill, superintendent 
of the Pittsburgh, Pa., schools, with 
a full-time secretary, Robert W. 
Eaves. Headquarters are established 
in the NEA building in Washing- 
ton. The commission will focus its 
attention primarily on highway and 
trafic problems with its interests 
varying from the preparation of 
classroom units in safety instruction 
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to studies in public administration 
involving both transportation and 
education. The work is being sup- 
ported by funds from the Automo- 
tive Safety Foundation. 


Tue Congress has authorized the 
War Food Administration to con- 
tinue its financial assistance to 
school lunch programs for the next 
fiscal year to an amount not to ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. The WFA states 
that the financial assistance avail- 
able under this new authorization 
will be furnished in much the same 
manner as last year, the WFA (a) 
distributing directly to the schools 
some of the foods purchased in its 
price support programs and (4) re- 
imbursing schools and school lunch 
sponsors for their local purchases of 
food. The chief changes contem- 
plated for the school year 1944-45 
in the administration of these funds 
will be somewhat as follows: 

1. The number of types of foods 
to be included in the indemnity 
program is so inclusive that the 
publication of required food lists 
will be eliminated. 

2. More stress will be given to 
the use of foods which are locally 
in temporary abundance. 

3. The several types of meals an- 
nounced last year will, in some 
cases, be indemnified on a variable 
rate depending on local need and 
cost. 

4. To avoid duplication in aud- 
iting and to clarify fiscal responsi- 
bility, government checks in settle- 


ment of claims of individual schools 
or school systems will in all cases 
be sent directly to such schools. 


BorH major political parties in- 
cluded statements on education in 
their platform. The Republican 
statement was as follows: “The 
measures we propose shall avoid 
federalization of government activ- 
ities, to the end that our states, 
schools, and cities shall be free. . 

Educational progress and the social 
and economic stability and wellbe- 
ing of the farm family must be a 
prime national purpose. . . . We 
approve, have supported and have 
aided in the enactment of laws 
which provide for. . . . education 
and vocational training” for veter- 
ans of this war. The Democratic 
statement was as follows: “We fa- 
vor federal aid to education admin- 
istered by the states without inter- 
ference by the federal government.” 
Tue War Department, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, has prepared a new publica- 
tion, PIT-401 Fundamentals of 
Military Map Reading which con- 
tains a statement of Army needs in 
map reading for the use of schools 
which desire to conduct preinduc- 
tion training in this field. The Army 
places great stress on map reading. 
Because tank columns, patrols, and 
other military units need to be able 
to find their way over strange ter- 
rain, practically all soldiers receive 
instruction in map reading during 
their basic training period. This in- 
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struction is as thorough as time per- 
mits; however, since very few induc- 
tees come to the Army with a 
knowledge of map reading, much 
valuable postinduction training time 
must be spent on a subject which 
the men could have at least par- 
tially mastered prior to their induc- 
tion. Line drawings and cartoons 
are used in PIT-401 for telling the 
story. Each high school in the coun- 
try has been sent a copy of the 
booklet and additional copies are 
available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 10c per copy. 


Tue Representative Assembly of 
the National Education Association, 
meeting in Pittsburgh July 7-8, re- 
ceived a report that with a gain 
this year of 53,637 members the 
association has reached a total mem- 
bership of 271,847, the greatest total 
membership and the highest gain 
made in a single year in the history 
of the organization. The Assembly 
decided (1) to adopt a five-year 
plan for unification, expansion, and 
development toward a “United 
Education Association” with a sin- 
gle fee covering local, state, and 
national activities; (2) to raise asso- 
ciation dues from $2 to $3, effective 
1945-46, “thus restoring their pur- 
chasing power to the 1916 level;” 
(3) to urge delegates to ask their 
Congressmen to sign Discharge Mo- 
tion No. 12 so that the House of 
Representatives may vote on Federal 
Aid H. R. 2849; (4) to endorse the 
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Equal Rights Amendment to the 
Constitution; (5) to reorganize 
NEA committees, commissions, 
and councils “for more effective 


work;” (6) to admit the American 
Association of Junior Colleges as a 
department. The budget committee 
recommended expenditures’ amount- 


ing to $679,941 for the year 1944-45. | 


SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE, 
California, has been incorporated 
as a part of the University of Cali- 
fornia with the name of Santa 
Barbara College as the result of 
legislative action taken in 1943. The 
college will be maintained as a four- 
year undergraduate institution with 
admission requirements and gen- 
eral character unchanged. 


A Wortp Education Service Coun-] 


cil has been formed in New York 
City to assist in the rebuilding of 
destroyed schools in Europe and 
Asia. The council is a private agency 
composed of leading educators from 
the United States and 12 other na- 
tions. 


Dates oF THE Cominc Montus: 

Oct. 5-7, Eighth Annual Win 
field Educational Clinic, Winfield 
Kans. 

Oct. 23-24, Eighth Annu: 
School Broadcast Conference, Mor 
rison Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 

Nov. 5-11, American Educatiof 
Week. 

Nov. 23-25, 24th Annual Me 
ing, National Council for the 
cial Studies, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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